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HIS  TWO  WIVES.* 

BT  MART  CLSrtMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.  THE  PREACHER  AT  THE  PIN¬ 
NACLE. 

Agnes  spoke  in  utter  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  in¬ 
stant  she  was  conscious  of  what  she  had  done  she  was 
frightened,  and  all  the  more  that  the  rector  of  Dufferin, 
looking  her  steadfastly  in  the  face,  made  no  reply.  He 
was  too  amazed  to  answer.  This  was  not  the  first 
log-house  in  the  woods  into  which  he  had  ventured. 
Hitherto  he  had  met  with  no  exceptions  in  their  class 
of  inhabitants.  Beneath  such  roofs  he  had  found  in¬ 
dustry,  honesty,  rude  intelligence,  which  accepted  with 
silent  and  becoming  awe  the  lofty  instruction  proffered 
by  their  priestly  caller.  In  the  same  spirit  he  entered 
this  house.  This  fair-haired  child  inspired  him  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest,  therefore  with  pro-  j 
portionate  pastoral  peremptoriness  he  intended  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  her  being  brought  forth  from  this  wilderness 
to  the  altar  instructions  of  the  church. 

Whatever  his  intentions  on  entering,  they  had  faded 
and  gone.  He  was  pervaded  with  the  startling  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he,  the  rector,  had  been  receiving  in¬ 
struction  ;  and  from  whom  ?  A  woman  !  The  milli¬ 
ner  of  Dufferin  !  He  was  dumb  with  the  shock  of 
this  utterly  new  sensation.  He,  a  man,  a  priest,  taught 
by  a  woman  !  Even  while  feeling  it  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  internal  resentment ;  for  through  it  all  his  clear 
brain  said,  “  If  you  are  so  much  wiser  and  greater 
than  she,  why  does  any  word  of  hers  trouble  you  ?  ” 
Surely  no  human  being  could  look  less  aggressive  than 
she,  —  a  small,  slight  woman,  whose  clear  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  overflow  with  a  sad  tenderness,  and  whose 
presence  pervaded  him  with  a  sense  of  its  gentleness. 
It  was  this  gentleness  that  disarmed  him,  and  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  own  inward  assumptions. 

“  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  moment  ?  ”  she  asked, 
and  as  she  left  the  room  she  left  him  free  to  examine 
it.  He  knew  of  no  drawing-room  in  Dufferin  which 
bore  equal  evidence  of  such  ideal  personal  taste  in  its 
adornment  as  the  low-ceiled  room  of  this  log-house. 
Its  walls,  covered  with  pale  gray  cambric,  were  hung 
close  with  pictures,  chiefly  sketches  from  nature  in  oil 
and  water-colors,  in  rustic  frames  ;  while  around  them 
and  above  ran  delicate  vines  from  the  woods,  festooned 
to  the  ceiling  with  wreaths  of  autumn  leaves  of  the 
most  intense  carmine  and  gold.  Bouquets  of  ferns, 
maiden-hair,  and  scarlet  berries  were  set  in  vases  on 
brackets  covered  with  pale  green  lichen.  A  carpet  of 
gray  and  green  covered  the  floor,  and  before  the  small 
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back  window,  which  looked  out  upon  the  Tarn,  stood  a 
cottage  piano. 

“  Do  you  play  ?  ”  asked  Athel  Dane  of  Vida,  who 
sat  in  the  open  front  door. 

“  A  little.  My  mamma  is  teaching  me.  You  ask 
my  mamma  to  sing,  please  ;  ”  leaning  forward  with  a 
confidential  air.  “  You  never  heard  anybody  sing  so 
sweet ;  her  voice  is  just  like  the  whistling  thrush  that 
goes  so  ”  —  and  a  long,  long  note,  piercing,  sad,  and 
sweet,  floated  out  from  the  girl’s  throat  as  if  from  a 
bird’s. 

“  Why,  Vida !  ”  said  her  mother,  that  moment  enter¬ 
ing  with  a  tray  in  her  hands. 

“  I’m  making  your  note,  mamma ;  it’s  so  sweet  I 
knew  ”  —  the  rector  would  like  it,  she  w-as  going  to 
say,  when  she  flushed  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
her  temerity. 

Agnes  set  her  tray  upon  a  stand,  and  drew  it  before 
the  stranger.  It  held  glasses  of  cold  spring  water,  and 
of  raspberry  shrub ;  biscuit,  yellow  butter,  creamy 
cheese,  jam,  and  a  loaf  of  caraway  cake. 

“  The  friend  with  whom  I  live  is  not  at  home,” 
said  Agnes,  “  but  nothing  would  disturb  her  more  than 
to  know  that  any  one  rode  all  the  vv^ay  from  Dufferin 
to  the  Pinnacle  and  back  without  eating  in  her  house. 
She  will  lament  that  she  was  not  at  home  to  cook  you 
a  supper  ;  so  I  trust  you  will  let  me  tell  her  that  you 
did  eat  something  before  you  left.” 

Her  tone  implied  that  it  would  be  a  great  favor  if 
he  would  condescend  to  partake  of  what  she  had 
brought  him.  She  had  failed  in  reverence  to  the 
preacher,  —  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  that,  —  but  she 
was  ready  to  minister  to  the  stranger  ;  that  at  least 
was  womanly,  and  Christian.  Thus  the  silent  sisters 
of  the  infant  church  ministered  to  St.  Paul  himself. 
Simply  from  force  of  habit  he  felt  the  impulse  to  say 
so,  in  his  most  priestly  tones ;  but  something  in  the 
unconscious  face  before  him  restrained  the  professional 
remark,  as  something  incongruous.  It  was  too  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  attached  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
act  of  hospitality.  Young,  healthy,  and  hungry,  like 
many  another  “  divine,”  for  the  time  he  quite  sunk  the 
conscious  greatness  of  his  oflUce  in  the  hearty  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  stomach.  His  long  ride  had  sharpened  his 
appetite.  The  food  before  him  was  as  pure  and  deli¬ 
cious  as  food  could  be  ;  and  there  was  a  difference,  — 
he  felt  it  in  spite  of  himself,  —  a  difference  that  was 
inexpressibly  delightful  between  partaking  of  food  here 
in  this  home-like  room,  in  the  serene  presence  of  this 
mother  and  child,  and  eating  at  the  regulation  table, 
in  the  fly-infested  dining-room  of  the  Dufferin  Hotel. 

“  You  must  be  very  fond  of  music,  it  is  so  unusual 
to  see  a  piano  so  far  in  the  country,”  he  said;  **  so  far 
in  the  woods,”  he  thought,  between  a  bit  of  biscuit  and 
a  spoonful  of  jam. 
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“  Music  is  much  to  me,”  said  Agnes,  “  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  piano  when  my  little  girl  became 
old  enough  to  take  lessons."  Plow  many  days  and 
weeks  of  extra  work  were  necessary  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  for  that  piano,  Agne.s  did  not  say. 

“  The  note  your  little  daughter  has  given  me  as 
yours  quite  makes  me  wish  to  hear  the  original.” 

You  have  no  expectation,  I  trust,  that  it  can  sound 
to  you  as  it  does  to  her  ?  ” 

“  That  would  be  scarcely  possible,”  w'as  the  honest 
answer.  ‘  But  you  will  really  do  me  another  kind* 
ness,”  bowing  over  the  waiter,  “  if  you  will  give  me 
a  little  music.  I  often  think  how  much  better  ser¬ 
mons  I  could  write  if  I  could  always  hear  the  organ, 
as  I  do  sometimes  through  my  study  door.” 

Agnes  went  to  the  piano,  and  in  a  moment  more  her 
voice,  sweet  with  all  home  and  holy  emotion,  filled  the 
room  with  the  hymn  of  “  The  Yearning  Spirit,”  whose 
last  lines  are  these :  — 

"  Not  by  deeds  that  the  crowd  applauds, 

Not  by  works  that  give  the  world  renown. 

Not  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown. 

“  Daily  struggling,  though  enclosed  and  lonely. 

Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give ; 

Thou  wilt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only, 

And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live.” 

“  Is  that  your  gospel  ?  ”  asked  Athel  Dane. 

**  It  is  a  part  of  our  Lord’s  gospel,  is  it  not?  ”  said 
Agnes. 

Her  voice  and  her  words  went  with  him  through  his 
long  return  ride.  Who  was  this  woman,  so  strong,  so 
simple,  so  different  from  all  others  in  her  impersonal 
unconsciousness.  The  Dufferin  milliner?  Preposter¬ 
ous  !  If  she  had  been  that,  what  was  she  not,  that  was 
more  !  No  one  before  ever  met  him  as  she  met  him, 
with  such  gentle  kindness  to  the  person,  such  slight 
reverence  for  the  priest.  No  one  ever  before  made 
him  at  once  so  conscious  and  so  ashamed  of  his  own 
self-importance.  How  superfluous  was  assumption,  to  a 
woman  so  unconscious  of  her  inferiority  in  being  a 
woman  that  she  was  equally  oblivious  to  his  superiority 
in  being  a  man  !  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  once, 
that  she  as  a  woman  was  bound  to  receive  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  priest,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  assumption 
in  her  manner.  “  She  simply  spoke'  to  me  as  one  soul 
might  speak  to  another,  if  it  were  unclothed  upon  of 
mortality,”  he  said.  A  week  had  passed  since  this  visit 
to  the  Pinnacle,  and  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane  had  arrived 
at  the  positive  conviction,  at  last  acknowledged  to  him¬ 
self,  that  he  desired  to  make  another.  Of  course  com¬ 
plex  feelings  entered  into  the  desire,  a  part  of  which 
he  eagerly  acknowledged,  and  another  part  of  which  he 
as  blindly  ignored.  He  was  haunted  by  a  suspicion 
that  as  a  clergyman  he  did  not  come  off  victorious. 
He  should  have  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  this  woman 
a  positive  conviction  of  her  duty  to  attend  more  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  to  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  her  child  for  confirmation.  Above  all  he  should 
have  reproved  her  positively  for  saying  that  as  a  class 
she  did  not  like  clergymen.  Such  a  remark  was  a  re¬ 
flection  on  the  sacred  office.  He  should  not  have  for¬ 
gotten  his  priestly  state  so  far  as  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  the  unction  of  her  spirit, 
as  at  heart  he  knew  that  he  was. 

He  must  visit  her  again,  if  only  to  remove  such  an 
unfortunate  imprei^sion  from  her  mind,  if  he  had  lefi  it 
there  ;  and  to  perform  his  parochial  duty  as  such,  with¬ 


out  a  flaw.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  such  an  interesting 
child  should  grow  up  without  the  advantages  of  system- 
atic  instruction.  He  should  propose  that  she  be  sent 
to  Dufferin  to  school,  or  that  he  should  visit  the  Pinnacle 
himself  as  her  instructor.  Meanwhile,  without  having 
received  any  hints  of  the  lady’s  taste  in  the  matter,  he 
was  looking  over  his  books  to  find  something  at  once 
edifying  and  interesting  for  her  reading.  He  had  se¬ 
lected  ‘‘  The  True  Churchman,”  a  manual  of  church 
duties,  a  volume  of  Whately’s  Sermons,  and,  as  an 
offset  against  such  serious  reading,  “  The  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  City,”  which,  though  not  doctrinal,  he  considered 
suggestive  and  devout.  She  is  an  exceptional  woman 
but  even  she  will  admit,  after  she  has  read  them,  that 
I  not  a  woman  on  earth  could  have  written  these  Iwoks,” 
'  he  said  to  himself  ns  he  carefully  dusted  these  volumes 
and  strapped  them  before  his  departure  for  the  Pinnacle. 
The  tattle  of  Stella  Moon  never  penetrated  the  exalted 
sphere  wherein  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane  revolved.  If  it 
did,  Ulm  Neil  long  before  had  vanished  from  the  post- 
office  whose  letters  Stella  inspected.  The  name  never 
issued  from  its  mail-bags  after  the  reception  of  the 
check  which  paid  for  “  Basil :  A  Boy.”  F rom  that  day 
all  matter  directed  to  Ulm  Neil  had  been  sent  to  the 
Lake,  more  than  twenty  miles  away,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Thus  the  name  had  no  association  to  the 
Dufferin  rector  outside  of  “  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
City.” 

The  day  was  divine  enough  to  have  drawn  every 
creature  of  God  out  into  his  atmosphere.  It  was  one 
of  those  superlative  days  which  suffuse  sometimes  this 
land  of  the  north,  to  show  us  what  the  air  of  Paradise 
may  be.  It  was  a  dreamy  day  of  fragrant  warmth  and 
misty  sunshine,  its  tints  all  pink  and  azure  and  silver. 
The  white  clouds,  massed  against  the  pale  blue  of  the 
sky,  were  flushed  with  the  delicate  rose  which  touches 
the  lining  of  sea-shells.  The  mountain  faces  shone 
withdrawn  and  dim  through  folded  silvery  veils,  and 
the  earth  itself,  with  its  tints  of  green  and  gold  and 
carmine,  seemed  afloat  in  a  circumfluent  sea  of  silver. 
The  spell  of  the  day  was  too  potent  for  Agnes.  She 
laid  down  the  task  that  seemed  endless.  She  gave 
Vida  and  herself  a  holiday. 

At  the  end  of  the  path  which  led  from  the  house, 
within  the  shelter  of  the  willows  at  the  edge  of  the 
Tarn,  were  two  boats.  One  belonged  to  Evelyn,  in 
which  on  idle  days  she  would  sit  for  hours  angling  for 
trout  in  the  centre  of  the  Tarn  ;  the  other,  smaller  and 
stancher,  Jim  Dare  built  expresdy  for  Agnes  and 
Vida.  In  this,  to-day,  the  mother  and  child  floated 
out  upon  the  placid  water.  Once  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake  they  looked  up  to  the  profile  on  the  Pinnacle. 
It  was  the  rarest  of  mountain  profiles,  that  it  exacted 
no  tribute  from  the  imagination.  There  it  wa«,  indu¬ 
bitably  wrought  by  the  elements  in  immemorial  stone, 
the  clear,  grave  profile  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
Washington’s  forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  were 
set  there,  fronting  storm  and  sunshine,  high  on  the 
mountain-side.  Above  it  rose  the  serried  turrets  of 
the  Pinnacle,  while  on  the  other  side,  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  spread  that  opulent  garniture  of  leaf  and 
bloom  which  marks  the  foliage  of  the  north.  From 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  Pinnacle  now  the 
birches,  maples,  and  poplars  held  their  flaming  torches 
into  the  changeless  faces  of  the  firs.  Agnes  rowed 
slowly  out  to  the  Pinnacle.  Here  was  a  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  A  path  had  been  cut  through  the 
undergrowth  to  a  covert  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
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It  was  a  natural  room  with  an  open  front  facing  the 
Tarn.  Its  sides,  back,  and  roof  were  of  rock.  Here 
were  rustic  seats  and  a  table.  Here  for  the  five  sum¬ 
mers  and  autumns  gone,  Agnes  had  come  to  think 
long,  long  thoughts,  and  to  make  a  holiday  for  her 
child  ;  and  for  Evelyn  and  Jim  when  they  wanted  one. 

There  was  a  quality  of  mystic  peace  in  this  day 
which  made  even  Vida  silent.  It  was  born  of  a  ri¬ 
pened  earth,  and  of  elements  in  equipoise.  There  was 
a  brooding  warmth,  a  pervasive  sweetness,  in  the  air. 

It  was  all  penetrated  with  the  exuding  honey  of  the 
spruces,  and  the  floating  fragrance  of  the  ferns.  No 
house  was  in  sight,  and  the  little  lake  under  the  Pinna¬ 
cle  seemed  shut  in  alone  with  the  mother-earth  and 
lier  tribes.  Its  crinkling  waves  ran  up  and  broke  into 
glittering  shreds  upon  the  slender  lances  of  the  reedy 
grasses  that  lined  its  shores.  On  three  sides  it  was 
shut  in  by  high  walls  of  foliage.  To  the  south  the 
peaks  of  Mount  Norton,  Mount  Averill,  and  Mount 
John  were  notched  against"  the  sky.  Above  them 
pink-white  clouds  were  sailing  like  a  procession  of  | 
swans.  Within,  the  presumptuous  trout  spread  out 
their  widening  rings  upon  the  blue-green  lake,  and 
leaped  defiantly  up  into  the  sunshine.  A  solitary 
kingfisher  shot  beneath  the  water  after  one  as  his  prey, 
and  rose  again  with  a  shriek  of  disappointment.  Across 
the  Tarn  a  loon  was  calling,  with  a  cry  so  human  that 
Vida  answered,  “What  do  you  want,  Mrs.  Loon? 
Do  you  want  my  seed-cakes  ?  ” 

VVhen  the  loon  grew  silent,  a  crow  cawed  and  called 
ill  the  still  woods  overhead.  In  the  boughs  beside 
them  a  squirrel  cracked  his  nuts  unscared.  Happy 
grasshoppers  vaulted  through  the  russet  grass.  A 
cricket  piped  in  peace  in  his  house  of  moss.  And  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  clouds  of  ecstatic  insects  danced  together, 
and  then  dissolved  away  into  the  golden  air. 

“  Oh,  mamma,”  cried  Vida,  who  was  leaning  on  her 
mother’s  lap.  “  There  is  Evelyn,  coming  with  a 
man !  ” 

Agnes  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  distant  mountains 
w  hither  she  had  been  gazing,  and  looking  across  the 
'I'arn  saw  Evelyn  just  putting  out  from  shore  with  a  I 
man  in  her  boat. 

“  It’s  not  Jim,  or  he’d  row,”  said  Vida,  yet  unable 
to  distinguish  the  coming  personage  ;  then  as  the  boat 
drew  nearer :  “  Oh.  mamma,  it  is  —  it  is  the  Dufleriii 
rector  1  How  glad  I  am  !  ” 

“  Hush  !  He  will  hear  you.  Why  are  you  so  glad  ?  ” 
“  I  like  him.” 

“  Why  do  you  like  him  ?  ” 

“  He  is  so  big,  and  —  so  fine.” 

Do  you  mean  that  his  clothes  are  fine  ?  ” 

“  No.  But  his  clothes  are  fine,  and  he  is  fine,  not 
rough,  like  Jim.  And  —  and,  mamma,  he  looks  so 
sorry,  and  ”  —  with  a  touch  of  reproach  —  “  you  made 
him  look  sorrier  when  you  didn’t  say  1  could  learn  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  You  won’t  to-day,  will  you, 
mamma  ?  Please  tell  him  I  may  study  them.” 

“  Why,  Vida !  1  cannot  understand  why  you  are  so 
moved  with  compassion  for  this  gentlemau  that  you 
want  to  study  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  please  him. 
I  have  not  found  my  little  girl  so  very  anxious  to  learn 
even  her  New  Testament  lessons.” 

“  but,  mamma,  you  never  seemed  to  feel  so  bad  as 
he  does.  You  don’t  look  so  gloomy.  And  —  1  never 
saw  a  man  who  looked  so  nice.” 

This  remark  reminded  Agnes  how  very  few  men  her 
little  daughter  had  seen  since  her  fifth  year,  —  the 


Dares,  the  countrymen  on  the  road,  the  shop-keepers 
at  Dufferin,  or  its  “gentlemen,”  as  distant  moving 
images. 

^leanwhile  Evelyn,  as  she  row'ed  slowly  across  the 
mile  of  water,  was  busy  taking  every  atom  of  clerical 
starch  out  of  the  gentleman  whom  she  was  conveying. 
It  was  due  entirely  to  her  that  he  was  in  the  boat  at 
all.  When  he  proposed  to  leave  the  books  for  Mrs. 
Darcy  with  his  compliments,  Evelyn  broke  out:  — 

“  Oh,  Mister  Dane,  you  jest  go  an’  tell  her  yourself! 
’Taiu’t  nothin’,  jest  goin’  across  the  pond.  She’s  gone 
over  to  the  Pinnerkel  to  .spend  the  hull  day,  an’  lies 
more  time  to  visit,  a  sight,  than  if  she  wus  tu  hum. 
An’  it  would  be  a  burnin’  shame  for  ye  to  ride  all  the 
way  from  the  street  fur  nothin’.” 

Thus  Athel  Dane  (not  the  rector)  allowed  himself 
to  be  led,  he  never  knew  just  how,  down  to  the  water 
and  into  the  boat,  by  Evelyn.  And  now  that  she  had 
him  out  in  mid-water,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  “  fish¬ 
ing-ground,”  she  was  enlivening  him  with  some  of  the 
biggest  of  her  trout  stories. 

“  Many’s  the  mornin’  I’ve  sot  in  this  very  spot,  stun 
still,  hours  runnin’,  waitin’  a  bite.  ’Twasn’t  so  wunst. 

I  caught  forty  pound  right  here  one  morniii’  afore  ten 
o’clock,  without  stirrin’  my  boat  an  inch ;  an’  one  feller 
was  a  three-pounder.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  afore 
all  Duft'erin  come  here  a-fishin’.” 

“  1  should  think  by  the  way  they  jump  that  the  pond 
must  be  full  of  them  now,”  observed  her  listener. 

“  So  ’tis;  but,  my  !  them  trout  know  jest  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  ’taint  fishin’  time,  or  they’d  never  flounder  up 
like  that !  no  kingfisher  an’  no  liook,  though  stuck  full 
of  angle-worms  to  the  end,  ken  ketch  ’em  now.  Why, 
it’s  a’ most  spawnin’  time.  They’re  jest  havin’  their  last 
frolic  afore  they  go  into  the  spawnin’  beds.  By  the  fust 
of  October  ’twill  be  agin  the  law  to  tech  one  on  ’em, 
providin’  you  could  ;  but  you  couldn’t ;  they’re  mighty 
know  in’,  I  can  tell  ye.”  ' 

As  they  drew  so  near  to  the  Pinnacle  that  the  two 
figures  sitting  by  its  room  of  rock  could  be  distinguished, 
Athel  Dane  felt  suddenly  overcome  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  a  mighty  impulse  to  turn  back 
struck  against  the  mightier  impulse  to  go  forward.  He 
had  intended  the  call  as  a  purely  cleiical  one,  on  a  lady 
who  had  quietly  said  to  him  that  as  a  class  she  did  not 
like  clergymen,  and  if  be  had  felt  some  misgivings  in 
calling  upon  her  in  his  priestly  function,  as  a  gentleman 
he  could  offer  no  excuse  whatever  tor  following,  to  a 
retreat  like  this,  a  lady  whom  he  had  seen  but  once. 
He  had  these  conflicting  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  the 
books  he  had  brought  still  strapped  to  his  shoulder,  as 
Evelyn’s  rude  barge  pushed  in  among  the  reeds,  and 
Athel  Dane  could  do  nothing  but  step  out  upon  shore. 
Agnes  arose  from  her  seat  to  receive  her  visitor,  who, 
as  he  looked  into  the  room  of  rock  and  to  the  embattled 
steep  above  it,  said  :  “  One  of  God’s  sanctuaries.  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  in  it.” 

“  I  am  so  often  found  in  it  that  it  may  be  called  my 
chosen  one,”  she  answered.  “  I  welcome  to  it  now  the 
rector  of  Dufferin.” 

Just  the  reply  to  prompt  a  priestly  homily  from  said 
rector.  Strange  it  seemed  to  himself  afterwards  that 
he  did  not  improve  the  chance  it  gave.  But  he  did  not. 
The  peace  of  the  place,  the  mesmerism  of  the  day,  had 
already  overtaken  him.  In  such  an  air,  under  such  a 
sky,  in  such  a  presence,  preaching  seemed  an  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  the  tones  of  his  own  voice  sounded  alien  and 
hard,  and  repelled  him.  He  wished  that  Evelyn  would 
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«top  telling  storiea  of  the  smugglers  who  used  to  hide 
their  goods  in  this  cave  behind  the  rocks  ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Darcy  was  beyond  all  question  remarkably  refined,  how 
could  she  smile  so  gently  and  listen  so  attentively  to 
tiiese  stories,  told  as  she  must  be  aware  in  a  very  coarse 
voice  ?  The  Rev.  Athel  Dane  inwardly  chafed  and 
fumed  under  it  He  forgot  the  fact  that  her  being 
there  at  all  was  an  act  of  kindness  to  himself  quite  un¬ 
merited.  Her  sudden  thought  of  “  dinner  ”  was  ex¬ 
tremely  welcome  to  him,  and  for  a  reason  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  prospect  of  eating  her  good  things.  How 
could  he  talk  of  books,  of  the  church,  of  anything  that 
he  wanted  to  talk  about,  with  that  clarion  voice  ringing 
out  its  vernacular  in  his  ears. 

“  Jest  stay  as  long  as  you  hev  a  mind  tu,”  said  Eve¬ 
lyn,  seeing  that  the  Dufferin  rector  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  going,  and  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
books  which  ho  unstrapped  from  his  shoulder,  and  the 
bigness  of  the  “  bumps  ”  that  she  called  “  language,”  that 
he  had  unlimited  wisdom,  if  not  religion,  to  propound. 
“Jest  you  stay,  an’  I’ll  go  back  and  cook  ye  a  nice  din¬ 
ner,  an’  when  it’s  smokin’  hot  I’ll  send  Jim  over  to  row 
you  back.  Jim  can  row  anything.  Why,  he  jest  come 
over  here  for  this  boat  that  some  feller  had  tugged  off, 
t’other  day,  in  a  sap-pan  !  What  d’ye  think  of  that  ? 
I  don’t  believe  another  livin’  critter  could  hev  swum  a 
sap-pan ;  he  can’t  swim  a  stroke,  nuther,  hisse’f,  an’ 
he’d  ’a’  ben  drownded  sure,  if  he  couldn’t  ’a’  kep’  the 
pan  from  tippin’.” 

And  in  this  glow  of  mother  -  triumph  Evelyn  de¬ 
parted  to  achieve  her  culinary  victories.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Jim  Dare  might  appear  with  the 
boat  any  moment.  Thus  without  preliminaries  Athel 
Dane  hastened  to  offer  the  loan  of  the  books  to  this 
woman,  who,  he  felt  sure,  must  be  in  a  state  of  star¬ 
vation  for  reading  of  any  sort  above  the  Farmer’s  Al¬ 
manac.  Poor  fellow  !  He  could  not  help  the  tone 
of  condescension  and  patronage  which  would  come 
into  his  voice  from  sheer  habit ;  he  did  not  know  they 
were  in  it  now.  He  only  knew  it  was  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  lend  this  interesting  but  benighted  woman 
some  proper  food  for  her  mind  and  soul. 

“  This  manual  I  trust  you  will  find  very  salutary,” 
he  said.  “  I  pray  that  it  may  tend  to  the  quickening 
of  your  spirit,  and  to  the  upbuilding  of  your  life  in  a 
more  lively  faith;  and  these  .sermou^-of  a  true  servant 
of  the  church,  I  trust  that  they  may  arouse  in  you  a 
desire  to  listen  to  the  spoken  word  from  the  lips  of  a 
living  preacher ;  and  here  is  a  little  book  quite  opposite 
in  form  but  consonant  in  spirit  —  a  favorite  .of  mine.” 
Athel  Dane  was  speaking  now.  “  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  it  has  a  fascination  for  me  in  this,  —  that  with¬ 
out  actually  portraying  our  northern  scenery,  it  in  an 
indescribable  way  seems  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
it,  and  tu  overflow  with  the  quality  of  this  atmos¬ 
phere,”  he  said,  expanding  his  lungs  and  taking  in 
an  extra  draught  of  the  spiced  wine  of  the  autumnal 
air. 

“  I  hope  it  will  afford  you  half  the  pleasure  it  has 
given  me,”  he  added  in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  said 
“  half”  would  fill  the  full  measure  of  her  capacity. 
“  I  consider  this  a  delicious  bit  of  English.  May  I 
read  it  to  you  ?  ”  he  asked,  opening  the  book  where  he 
had  placed  a  mark.  “  I  remember  when  I  read  it  first 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  found  one  modern 
English  page  which  had  given  me  equal  satisfaction  ;  ” 
and  as  if  silence  gave  consent,  in  a  deep,  monotonous 
voice,  but  with  clear,  sympathetic  intonation,  Athel 
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Dane  proceeded  to  read.  How  vividly  it  brought  back 
to  Agnes  the  wintry  day,  void,  desolate,  into  whose 
chill  air  it  came  from  out  the  silence  of  her  soul.  If 
with  repressed  yet  sure  resilience  it  struck  her  now, 
through  the  reader’s  voice,  it  was  because  her  soul’s 
impalpable  life  thrilled  the  mute  page,  a  quickening 
verity. 

When  he  ceased  reading  she  was  silent.  He  felt  a 
sense  of  disappointment.  Why  did  he  expect  a  woman, 
any  woman,  to  feel  to  the  quick  the  subtle  suggestive¬ 
ness,  or  even  the  unpretending  beauty,  of  the  page  that 
he  had  read  ?  In  the  same  instant  he  was  conscious 
that  this  woman’s  silence  was  more  acceptable,  at  least 
less  tormenting,  to  him,  than  the  average  woman’s 
little  parrot  shriek  of :  “  Oh,  how  beautiful !  ”  or, 
“  Perfectly  lovely,  Mr.  Dane  I  ”  Her  silence  proved 
her,  so  far,  an  exception  to  her  race. 

“  Does  this  page  suggest  anything  to  you  ?  ”  he  in¬ 
quired  in  a  hopeless  tone. 

“Yes  :  that  the  person  who  wrote  it  had  learned 
life  through  sharp  inward  experience.” 

“  Do  you  perceive  nothing  —  nothing  higher,  in  it, 
than  experience  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  ;  that  is  the  quality  in  it  that  I  feel  the 
most.” 

“  Strange.  Its  subjectivity  and  suggestiveness  are 
the  qualities  in  it  which  impress  me.” 

“  Are  not  these  qualities  likely  to  be  the  sequence  of 
profound  inward  experience  ?  ” 

“  Not  more  than  of  intuition  and  of  insight,  I  should 
say.  You  speak  of  ‘  the  person.’  Surely  you  have  no 
doubt  a  man  wrote  it  ?” 

“Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Dane  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  I  am.” 

“  Why  are  you  sure  ?  ” 

“  The  book  is  full  of  indubitable  proof.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  woman  to  understand  the  interior 
working  of  a  man’s  mind  as  this  writer  understands  it. 
No  woman  can  comprehend  a  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
embodying  such  a  comprehension  in  fit  language.  This 
single  page  I  have  read  is  proof  in  itself  that  it  could 
never  have  been  written  by  a  woman.  It  is  womanly 
to  be  tender,  but  it  is  for  man  only  to  be  strong  in  his 
tenderness;  ”  with  an  air  of  magnificence. 

“Thank  you.  I  shall  remember  your  definitions, 
and  think  them  over  while  reading  the  book.  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  read  it  by  the  light  you  have  given  me.” 

Surely  this  was  a  compliment.  Yet  under  it  he  felt, 
rather  than  perceived  by  any  look  or  tone,  that  this 
woman  already  held  an  opinion  of  her  own  concerning 
the  book,  which  his  did  not  move  in  the  slightest ;  and 
the  feeling  annoyed  him  into  silence.  He  looked  across 
the  Tarn  to  the  opening  in  the  willows  where  he  ex¬ 
pected  every  moment  to  see  Jim  Dare  appear,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  time  was  short,  made  a  sudden  plunge 
toward  the  subject  really  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

“  Does  your  little  daughter  attend  school,  Mrs. 
Darcy  ?  ” 

“  No.  She  has  never  been  to  school  in  her  life.” 

“  Do  you  object  to  her  attending  the  academy  on 
Dufferin  Street  ?  ” 

“  Only  as  I  object  to  her  attending  the  church  there. 
It  is  too  distant  for  her  to  go  without  her  mother,  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  a’ole  to  bring  myself  to  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  live  on  Dufferin  Street ;  though  I  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so.  Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  teach 
her  myself.  But  I  am  so  fully  taxed  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  that  as  the  demands  of  her  education  increase.  I’m 
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afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  time  or  strength  for  the  I 
study  which  I  shall  find  necessary  for  her  sake.”  I 

“  Do  you  object  to  her  having  a  teacher  here  ?  ” 

“It  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  but  it  is  impossible. 
No  one  this  side  of  Dufferin  could  teach  her  the  higher  ^ 
branches.  No  teacher  in  Dufferin  would  ride  nearly 
forty  miles  in  a  day  for  a  single  pupil.” 

“  /  would.” 

“  You  !  The  rector  of  Dufferin  !  The  clergyman  of 
St.  John’s !  ” 

“  You  say  that  a  teacher  for  your  little  girl  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  your  heart.  I  trust  you  have  no  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  me  for  such  an  office.  I  assure  you  it  is  one  to 
which  I  am  quite  accustomed.  I  taught  classes  of ' 
seminary  girls  in  Latin  and  mathematics  during  my  I 
college  course.  It  increased  my  allowance  and  never  ; 
taxed  me  at  all.  Now  my  one  recreation  is  my  long 
country  rides.  The  longer  ones  have  always  needed 
ail  object  outside  of  myself.  I  can  find  one  here.  Say 
I  come  every  IMouday'.  Monday  is  a  very  desultory  j 
day  with  me,  always.  I’m  restless  and  want  to  be  ! 
oil'.  I  can  never  settle  myself  in  my  study  till  the  | 
reaction  from  the  Sabbath  is  past.  I  can  give  her  les-  j 
sons  for  the  entire  week,  and  on  IMonday  ride  over  to 
hear  her  recite,  and  to  instruct  her.  Nothing  could  | 
be  easier.”  j 

“  Nor  more  delightful,”  sighed  little  yellow-hair  se¬ 
renely,  murmuring  to  herself  in  a  way  that  saved  her 
words  from  all  sound  of  impertinence.  j 

“  Vida,  do  you  hear  what  this  kind  gentleman  offers  ! 
to  do  for  you  ?  Thank  him,  my  darling,  as  your  | 
mother  does.”  | 

“  Yes,  mamma.  Please  let  him  teach  me.  I  will  j 
learn  my  lessons  so  good.”  I 

“  Better  tliau  for  your  mother  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I’ll  be  so  ashamed  not,  for  him!  You  love 
me,  mamma,  no  matter  how  bad  I  do.  Of  course  the 
rector  will  never  love  me,”  with  a  sigh,  “  but  I  will 
study  as  well  as  ever  I  can,  if  he  don’t,”  heroically. 

“  I  love  all  good  little  girls,”  .said  the  aged  gentle¬ 
man  of  twenty-seven  benignly. 

“  I  am  not  good,”  said  Vida  hopelessly.  “  I  pulled  i 
my  cat’s  tail  yesterday  because  I  was  angry.  I  was 
mad  at  her  for  ketchin’  a  little  yellow-bird.  And  this 
morning  I  pinched  my  dolly’s  nose  because  she  wouldn’t 
stand  up  like  a  lady.  I’ve  —  a  dreadful  temper ;  I 
feel  it  in  my  throat  like  a  ball,  when  Jim  teazes  me. 
Then  Evelyn  calls  me  a  little  crosspatch,”  bitterly ; 
“  but  mamma  never  does.  She  always  loves  me.  I 
like  you  —  better  than  any  one  I  ever  saw  except 
mamma.  If  you  will  teach  me  I  will  learn  everything 
you  tell  me  to,  as  well  as  ever  I  can.” 

A  pang  shot  through  Agnes’  heart  at  Vida’s  words, 

“  I  like  you  better  than  any  one  I  ever  saw  except 
mamma.”  Alas  !  that  her  sylvan  child,  to  whom  this 
man  wore  the  semblance  of  a  god,  should  ever  have 
uttered  them  to  any  one  but  her  own  father. 

A  little  child  led  them.  Vida  had  her  way.  The 
rector  of  Dufferin  had  his  also.  Agnes  acquiesced  with 
deep  gratitude  and  many  misgivings  over  the  state  of 
obligation  in  which  she  was  placing  herself,  to  one 
almost  a  stranger ;  obligation  which  money  only  could 
never  annul,  for  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  inestimable  advantage  to  her  child  of  the 
very  thorough  instruction  which  the  rector  of  Dufferin 
was  capable  of  imparting.  By  the  time  Jim  Dare 
pushed  off  his  boat  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tarn, 
Vida  bad  fixed  fate  with  her  prattling  tongue. 


Thus  began  one  of  those  close  personal  friendships 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  placed  amid  exceptional 
circumstance.s,  whose  ethics  make  a  chosen  study  of 
psychologists,  and  an  open  question  to  moralists,  but 
which  in  experience  prove  to  be  as  opposite  in  influ¬ 
ence  as  the  beings  who  enter  into  their  compacts ;  the 
result  in  weal  or  woe  to  such  beings  depending  utterly 
on  the  quality  of  their  n.atures  and  the  measure  of  their 
grace. 

In  time,  and  not  very  long  time,  either,  the  Monday 
of  each  week  came  to  be  the  day  of  days  at  the  Pin¬ 
nacle.  Each  one  was  an  event  in  the  slow,  still  tide 
of  days  hitherto  marked  by  no  epochs ;  days  all  alike 
in  their  silence,  that  knew  no  gradation  of  tint  or  out¬ 
line,  save  only  what  the  seasons  gave  them.  Now 
Monday  was  the  day  on  which  Evelyn  spread  her 
choicest  viands.  Was  there  any  compound  of  eggs  and 
cream,  of  meats  and  spices,  and  home  fruits,  too  good 
for  the  rector  of  Dufierin  ?  Evelyn  thought  not,  and 
therefore’  ministered  unto  him  in  all  the  unctuous 
richness  of  this  faith.  It  was  the  day  for  which  all 
other  days  seemed  made  to  the  child  Vida,  in  her  fresh 
frock,  with  her  carefully  conned  tasks,  studied  faith¬ 
fully  every  day  but  Sunday,  for  this  day,  when,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  yet  with  inward  delight,  they  were 
recited  to  the  ever  godlike  and  adored  teacher.  Pri¬ 
vately  it  was  Vida’s  cherished  opinion  that  no  little 
girl  ever  had  such  a  grand  god  of  a  teacher  as  she  had. 
But  we  do  not  forget  that  Vida  was  a  child  of  the 
woods,  and  never  before,  since  she  was  old  enough  for 
conscious  observation  and  comment,  had  been  brought 
in  near  contact  with  a  gentleman  in  breeding  and 
culture. 

More  and  more  this  Monday  came  to  be  a  white 
day  to  Agnes.  It  brought  her  the  one  voice  that  spoke 
to  her  from  the  great  outer  world  of  thought  and  action 
which  she  had  left  behind.  By  degrees,  imperceptibly 
it  brought  her  more,  —  a  something  of  whose  posses¬ 
sion  at  last  she  became  conscious  with  a  deep  thankful¬ 
ness, —  mental  companionship.  Till  she  knew  that 
this  was  hers  again,  she  did  not  know  how  much  she 
i  had  missed  it  out  of  her  life.  She  had  appreciated  to 
I  the  fulness  of  tender  gratitude  the  good  gifts  that  had 
■  been  here,  the  shelter,  the  sympathy,  the  affection 
which  environed  her,  rude  though  they  often  were  in 
their  manifestations.  She  had  not  allowed  herself  to 
think,  even,  of  anything  more  as  ever  again  to  be  her 
own.  Thus  when  it  came  to  her  unsought,  this  inter¬ 
change  of  congenial  thoughts,  this  real  companionship 
and  communion  of  mind  with  one  whose  chances  for 
'  culture  had  so  far  transcended  her  own,  whose  range 
I  of  exact  knowledge  was  so  much  broader  than  hers 
I  could  ever  be.  it  seemed  to  her  a  direct  boon. 

I  She  was  the  more  grateful  when  she  knew  it,  be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  come  into  the  conscious  possession 
of  any  such  good  at  once.  While  at  first  she  felt  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful  to  the  Rev.  Athel  Dane,  he  per- 
^  sonally  repelled  her,  nevertheless.  He  was  very  wise, 
i  she  knew,  for  so  young  a  man ;  but  he  would  be  very 
I  much  more  agreeable,  she  thought,  if  he  could  seem  con- 
I  siderably  less  conscious  of  it.  His  mannerism  of  attire 
and  of  address  silently  repelled  her  severely  fastidious 
taste.  She  thought  it  self-conscious  if  not  self-con¬ 
ceited.  She  wanted  to  be  charitable,  but  what  did  his 
remarks  express  if  not  intense  spiritual  pride?  Was 
this  the  essence  of  the  man,  or  the  result  of  his  special 
training?  Was  it  conscious  self sati.«faction,  or  uncon¬ 
scious  ignorance  of  his  true  self?  She  did  not  know 
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wliich  to  conclude,  at  first ;  but  she  knew  at  once  that 
it  was  very  disagreeable. 

Ills  one  trait  which  seemed  intolerable,  which  so 
often  struck  from  her  brain  the  quick  flash  of  inward 
resentment,  was  his  mental  contempt  for  women.  It 
was  a  deep  flaw  in  his  usual  good  breeding,  that  he  so 
often  made  this  contempt  apparent  —  to  a  woman. 

Tlie  religion  of  gentle  manners,  which  never  forgets 
the  feelings  of  others,  would  have  held  dumb  the  covert 
or  open  sneer  against  woman  to  a  woman, —  most  of 
all  to  a  woman  who  never  named  manhood  save  in 
reverence.  But  the  man  who  intends  to  be  most 
generous  is  never  aware  how  many  thoughtless  words 
he  utters,  which  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  true  woman 
by  bis  side  because  she  is  a  woman.  Man- like,  Athel 
Dane  dealt  in  generalities.  Woman-like,  Agnes  Darcy 
applied  the  concrete.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
know  in  his  utterances  of  general  impatience  and  con¬ 
tempt  concerning  women,  how  soon  he  came  to  make 
silently  an  exception  of  herself.  Nor,  had  she  known 
it,  would  it  have  afforded  her  the  slightest  comfort. 
She  held  herself  as  in  no  wise  above  or  diflerent  from 
her  kind. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  he  grew  silent  on  this 
theme,  which  before  seemed  an  ever-present  irritation 
in  his  mind.  If  he  did  not  speak  in  praise  of  women, 
he  was  at  least  silent  on  their  foibles.  Agnes  noticed 
the  silence,  and  w'as  grateful  for  it ;  from  that  time  be¬ 
gan  the  real  companionship  of  this  man  and  woman 
in  the  equal  iiumaii  nature  which  each  alike  received 
from  God.  Agnes  never  argued  on  so  supremely  fool¬ 
ish  a  theme  as  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
which,  in  two' halves,  make  human  nature  complete. 
She  simply  lived  before  him,  true  to  the  best  that  God 
had  given  her;  and  because  she  lived,  he  came  at  last 
to  revei'cnce  all  womanhood  fur  her  sake.  Nor  did  he 
differ  from  the  race  of  men  in  this,  that  he  learned  to 
measure  all  women  by  the  woman  that  he  knew  best. 
It  was  a  revelation,  an  inspiration,  new  and  wonderful, 
when  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  formed  a  habit  of 
lieing  with  a  woman  who,  while  she  held  in  herself  an 
undefined  personal  charm  for  him,  was  nearly  five 
years  his  senior  by  time,  and  fifty  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  who  was  his  equal  in  intellect  and  in  cult¬ 
ure,  if  not  in  po-ilive  learning. 

She  might  have  been  all  these,  and  yet  never  have 
been  the  force  in  his  life  which  she  became.  She  was 
this  bccan^e  she  had  that  insight  into  his  nature,  and 
that  sympathy  with  it,  which  revealed  himself  to  him¬ 
self,  while  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  draw  him  to  a 
higher  good.  By  what  fine  gradations  and  subtle 
phrasing  she  drew  forth  into  the  light  phases  of  his 
own  character  before  undreamed  of  by  himself  !  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  his  own  soul 
till  he  knew  this  woman.  Yet  it  was  not  that  she 
often  defined  in  speech  the  finer  possibilities  of  his 
nature,  hhe  in  herself  seemed  to  emborly  a  quality  of 
soul  more  inspiring  than  he  ever  yet  had  known.  By 
her  very  being  and  atmosphere  she  quickened  in  him 
emotion,  aspiration,  and  strength.  The  very  thought 
of  her  was  transmuted  in  him  into  moral  insight  and 
^ower.  If  he  felt  a  consciousness  of  peace  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  attained  to  in  his 
existence  before ;  when  he  neither  saw  her  face  nor 
heard  her  voice,  he  perceived  her  no  less  as  a  new  and 
undreamed-of  force  in  his  thought  and  action. 

Thus  to  move  and  to  mould  the  inward  nature  of  a 
man,  a  woman  must  first  have  lived  broadly,  pro- 
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foundly,  both  in  thought  and  in  emotion.  By  the 
keenest  discipline  of  life,  by  the  utmost  consecration 
which  is  its  final  crown,  she  must  have  come  into  pos¬ 
session  and  command  of  her  whole  selfhood.  With  a 
capacity  to  suffer  and  to  love  unknown  to  the  untested 
and  unpurified,  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  no  impuL-e  in 
herself,  or  in  another.  It  may  reach  her,  but  can 
never  overthrow  her,  in  the  high,  clear  atmosphere 
wherein  she  abides.  Such  potency  and  such  command 
cannot  belong  to  extreme  youth.  Thus  it  so  often 
happens  that  young  men  of  the  finest  mould  are  said 
to  love  women  older  than  themselves.  Men  who  have 
attained  the  highest  distinction  as  men  have  almost 
always,  at  some  stage  of  their  youth,  entered  into  such 
an  experience.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  expe¬ 
rience  should  prove  to  be  the  passion  of  love,  or  end 
in  marriage ;  no  less  it  tinges,  if  it  docs  not  shape,  all 
the  future  of  the  man.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should 
ntmain  what  he  was  before  he  touched  as  a  quick- 
stone  this  potent  good,  whose  fine  vibration  will  thrill 
through  his  being  while  he  exists. 

So  much  by  the  gentle  attrition  of  long-continued  in¬ 
tercourse  Agues  became  to  Athel  Dane.  Softly  as 
flowers  blossom,  her  influence  expanded  in  his  heart. 
Silent  as  dew  falls,  it  was  shed  upon  his  arid  life  till  it 
bloomed  all  over  with  gentle  amenities.  The  growth 
was  not  of  a  day.  Slowly  he  came  to  the  consciousness 
that  she,  lowly  and  lovable  as  a  woman,  was  also  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  he  once  believed  any  woman  could  be 
to  him,  a  menUd  and  spiritual  force  in  his  thoughts  and 
life.  He  placed  himself  under  the  most  rigid  self-ex¬ 
amination  concerning  the  heavenly  Mondays  toward 
which  he  discovered  himself  turning  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  interest  and  desire.  What  did  they  contain,  after 
all,  that  he  should  want  it  so  much,  and  recur  to  it  so 
often,  with  such  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  ?  Only  a 
lung  ride  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods,  then  a 
child  to  be  taught,  a  golden  girl,  a  wootl-nymph  in  pure 
health,  full  of  intuitive  intelligence,  acute  sensibility, 
torrents  of  temper,  swift  contritions,  and  a  lovesomeness 
which  triumphed  over  all ;  only  a  silent  woman  sitting 
apart  at  her  sewing  or  sketching,  a  woman  still  young, 
as  time  is  counted,  but  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
seemed  to  come  from  far  distant  ? qilieres,  whose  presence 
was  more  pervasive  in  its  silence  tban  that  of  other 
women  set  in  the  aura  of  smile  and  speech  ;  a  half- 
hour’s  conversation  with  her,  perhaps,  when  the  lessons 
were  over,  lietween  Vida’s  que-tions,  and  with  Evelyn 
bustling  about.  Yet  it  was  the  words  uttered  then,  the 
turn  of  her  head,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  went  back 
with  him  through  the  long  ride,  and  stayed  with  him  till 
he  came  again. 

He  knew  nothing  of  her  past  life.  Their  intercour^e 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  impinged  upon  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  experiences.  Concerning  herself  he  had  never 
asked  her  a  question,  and  she  had  never  essayed  a  con¬ 
fidence.  Through  the  new  spiritual  vision  by  which  he 
perceived  her,  he  believed  in  her  without  doubt  or 
query.  “It  is  enough  for  me  that  she  j's,”  he  said,  if 
he  ever  found  himself  speculating  on  the  possible  past 
which  had  contributed  to  such  a  fiowering  of  mind  and 
spirit. 

When,  one  late  autumn  Sabbath,  Agnes  and  Vida 
appeared  in  the  stone  church  of  Dutferin,  its  rector’s 
joy  was  full.  The  whole  audience  seemed  to  concen¬ 
trate  into  one  pair  of  eyes  turned  toward  the  preacher. 
As  he  became  conscious  of  it  he  thought,  “  It  is  well 
that  she  cannot  come  always,  or  even  often ;  what  she 
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gave  of  inspiration  I  should  give  back  in  consciousness 
only  to  hei'self,  and  forget  the  others,  which  would  be 
wrong.”  To  Agues,  the  organ  anthems,  the  sweet 
voices  bearing  heavenward  Te  Deum  laudamus,  the 
responses  of  the  people,  the  devout  utterances  of  the 
preacher,  moved  her  soul  to  its  depths,  to  remember 
and  to  worship.  Like  human  companionship,  not  till 
it  came  to  her  agaui,  the  ministry  of  the  Lord’s 
anointed,  the  service  of  his  holy  temple,  did  she  realize 
how  she  had  missed  them  or  needed  them. 

By  degrees  the  people  of  Dufferin  became  aware  of 
a  change  in  their  rector.  lie  was  less  oracular,  more 
simply  manly.  He  seemed  to  have  cast  off  his  burden 
of  conscious  sujreriority  somewhere,  and  to  now  take 
the  hand  of  a  parishoner  as  one  fallible  human  being 
may  that  of  anotlier.  He  ceased  to  treat  the  young 
women  of  the  congregation  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
pro.'Cribed  caste  upon  whom  he  must  turn  a  sort  of 
angel  Gabriel  glance,  and  then  his  back.  At  last  he 
treated  them  us  fellow-mortals,  if  naught  beside.  He 
Irecame  a  hero  to  every  little  school-child  that  he  met 
by  the  way,  whoso  hand  he  took,  and  whose  confidence 
lie  won.  He  was  found  oftener  iu  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  by  the  beds  of  the  sick.  The  cold  fastidious¬ 
ness  which  had  been  in  him  a  prevailing  and  repelling 
trait,  that  had  jarred  sadly  upon  his  people,  gradually 
melted  into  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  of  unconscious 
kinship,  ns  if  he  had  come  into  consort  at  last  with 
human  need  ;  with  its  weakness,  folly,  and  pain,  as 
well  as  with  its  high  asfiiration  and  lofty  fulfilment. 

The  change  in  himself  was  felt  not  more  in  his  ac¬ 
tions  than  through  all  his  sermons.  They  ceased  to  be 
fine  disquisitions  on  a  remote  heaven  and  a  still  more 
remote  God.  Now  it  was.  “  God  with  us  ;  ”  “  God 
made  manifest  iu  the  flesh  “  God  is  love;”  “  God 
is  our  Father:  our  closest  friend;”  “Heaven  begins 
here;”  “  Religion  is  not  gloom,  — it  is  growth,  faith, 
purity,  joy,  not  only  in  believing,  but  iu  doing,  being, 
living,  note.”  At  last  he  had  food  for  the  people.  The 
people  came  and  were  fed,  because  their  souls  were 
hungry  for  humiin  as  well  as  heavenly  help.  The  name 
of  the  young  rector  of  Durterin  was  never  uttered  by 
so  many  lips,  in  such  loving  accents,  as  now.  The 
aged,  the  little  child,  the  very  poor,  spoke  the  tender- 
est  words  for  him. 

At  last  one  day  Stella  Moqn  whispered  :  “  The  rec¬ 
tor  is  goiu’ to  marry  Madame  Darcy;  he  rides  to  the 
Pinnacle  every  Monday  —  Jim  Dare  told  me  so.” 

(To*be  coDtiaued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XMI.  JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BURDEN:  “  BUCK’S 
HEAD.” 

A  WALL  bounded  the  site  of  Casterbridge  Union-house, 
except  along  a  portion  of  the  end.  Here  a  high  gable 
stood  prominent,  and  it  was  covered  like  the  front  with  a 
mat  of  ivy.  In  this  gable  was  no  window,  chimney,  orna¬ 
ment,  or  protuberance  of  any  kind,  llie  single  feature  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  it,  beyond  the  expanse  of  dark  green  leaves, 
was  a  small  door. 

The  situation  of  the  door  was  peculiar.  'Fhe  sill  was 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  for  a  moment  one 
was  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  this  exceptional  altitude, 
till  ruts  immediately  beneath  suggested  that  the  door  was 
used  solely  for  the  passage  of  articles  and  persons  to  and 
from  the  level  of  a  vehicle  standing  on  the  outside.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  door  seemed  to  advertise  itself  as  a  species 


of  Traitors’  Gate  translated  to  another  clement.  Tliat  en¬ 
try  and  exit  hereby  was  only  at  rare  intervals  became  ap¬ 
parent  on  noting  that  tufts  of  grass  were  allowed  to  flourish 
undisturbed  in  the  chinks  of  the  sill. 

As  the  clock  from  the  tower  of  St.  George’s  Church 
pointed  at  three  minutes  to  three,  a  blue  spring  wagon, 
picked  out  with  red,  and  containing  boughs  and  flowers, 
turned  from  the  high-road  and  halted  on  this  side  of  the 
building.  Whilst  the  chimes  were  yet  stammering  out  a 
shattered  form  of  “Malbrook,”  Joseph  Poorgrass  rang  the 
bell,  and  received  directions  to  back  his  wagon  against  the 
high  door  under  the  gable.  The  door  then  opened,  and  a 
plain  elm  coffin  w,as  slowly  thrust  forth,  and  laid  by  two 
men  in  fustian  along  the  middle  of  the  vehicle. 

One  of  the  two  men  then  stepped  up  beside  it,  took 
!  from  his  pocket  a  lump  of  chalk,  and  wrote  upon  the  cover 
i  the  name  and  a  few  other  words  in  a  large  scrawling  hand. 

I  (We  believe  that  they  do  these  things  more  tenderly  now, 

I  and  provide  a  plate.)  He  covered  the  whole  with  a  black 
cloth,  threadbare,  but  decent,  the  tail-boanl  of  the  wagon 
was  returned  to  its  jdace,  one  of  the  men  han<led  a  certifi- 
I  cate  of  registry  to  Poorgrass,  and  both  entered  the  door, 

I  closing  it  behind  them.  Their  connection  with  her,  short 
as  it  had  been,  was  over  forever. 

Joseph  then  placed  the  flowers  as  enjoined,  and  the  ever¬ 
greens  around  the  flowers,  till  it  was  dillicult  to  divine  what 
the  wagon  contiiined  ;  he  smacked  his  whip,  and  the  rather 
pleasing  funeral  car  crept  up  the  hill,  and  .along  the  road 
to  Weatherbury. 

I  The  afternoon  drew  on  apace,  and,  looking  to  the  left 
towards  the  sea  as  he  walked  beside  the  horse,  Poorgrass 
saw  strange  clouds  and  scrolls  of  mist  rolling  over  the  high 
hills  which  girt  the  lanilscape  in  that  quarter.  They  came 
in  yet  greater  volumes,  ami  indolently  crept  across  the 
intervening  valleys,  and  around  the  withered,  pa])cry  flags 
of  the  sloughs  and  river  banks.  'I'hen  their  dark  spongy 
forms  closed  in  upon  the  sky.  It  was  .a  sudden  overgrowth 
of  atmospheric  fungi  which  had  their  roots  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  sea ;  and  by  the  time  that  horse,  man,  and  corpse  en¬ 
tered  Yalbury  Great  Wood,  these  silent  workings  ot  an  in¬ 
visible  hand  had  reached  them,  and  they  were  completely 
enveloped.  It  was  the  first  arrival  of  the  autumn  fogs,  and 
the  first  fog  of  the  series. 

The  air  was  as  an  eye  suddenly  struck  blind.  The 
wagon  and  its  load  rolled  no  longer  on  the  horizontal  di¬ 
vision  between  clearness  and  opacity.  They  were  imbed¬ 
ded  in  an  elastic  body  of  a  monotonous  pallor  thoughout. 
There  was  no  perceptible  motion  in  the  air,  not  a  visible 
drop  of  water  fell  upon  a  leaf  of  the  beeches,  birches,  and 
firs  composing  the  wood  on  either  side.  The,  trees  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  intentness,  as  if  they  w,tited  longingly  for 
a  wind  to  come  and  rock  them.  A  startling  (piiet  over¬ 
hung  till  surrounding  things  —  so  conqtletily,  that  the 
crunching  of  the  wagon-wheels  was  as  a  grc.at  noise,  and 
small  rustles,  which  had  never  obtained  a  hearing  except 
by  night,  were  distinctly  individualized. 

Joseph  Poorgrass  looked  round  upon  his  sad  burden  as 
it  loomed  faintly  through  the  flowering  laurustinus,  then  at 
the  unfathomable  gloom  amid  the  high  trees  on  each  hand, 
indistinct,  shadowless,  and  spectre-like  in  their  monochrome 
of  gtay.  He  felt  anything  but  cheerful,  and  wished  he  had 
the  company  even  of  a  child  or  dog.  Stopping  the  horse, 
he  listened.  Not  a  footstep  or  wheel  was  amlible  anywhere 
around,  anil  the  dead  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  heavy 
particle  falling  from  a  tree  through  the  evergreens  and 
alighting  with  a  sm.art  rap  upon  the  coffin  of  poor  Fanny. 

The  fog  had  by  this  time  saturated  the  trees,  and  this 
w.as  the  first  dropping  of  water  from  the  overbrimming 
leaves.  The  hollow  echo  of  its  fall  reminded  the  wagoner 
painfully  of  the  grim  Leveller.  Then  hard  by  came  down 
another  drop,  then  two  or  three.  Presently  there  was  a 
continual  dropping  of  these  heavy  drops  ujmn  the  dead 
leaves,  the  road,  and  the  travellers.  The  nearer  boughs 
were  beaded  with  the  mist  to  the  grayness  of  aged  men, 
and  the  rusty  red  leaves  of  the  lieeciies  were  hung  with 
similar  drops,  like  diamonds  on  auburn  hair. 

Situated  by  the  roadside  in  the  midst  of  this  wood  was 
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the  old  inn,  called  “  Buck’s  Head.”  It  was  about  a  mile  | 
and  a  half  from  Weatherbury,  and  in  the  meridian  times  of  j 
stage-coach  travelling  had  been  the  place  where  many  i 
coaches  changed  and  kept  their  relays  of  horses.  All  the 
old  stabling  was  now  pulled  down,  and  little  remained  be¬ 
sides  the  habitable  inn  itself,  which,  standing  a  little  way 
back  from  the  road,  signified  its  existence  to  people  far  up 
and  down  the  highway  by  a  sign  hanging  from  the  horizon¬ 
tal  bough  of  an  elm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

Travellers  —  for  the  variety  tourist  bad  hardly  developed 
into  a  distinct  species  at  this  date  —  sometimes  said  in 
passing,  when  they  cast  their  eyes  up  to  the  sign-bearing 
tree,  that  artists  were  fond  of  representing  the  sign-board 
banging  thus,  but  that  they  themselves  had  never  before 
notieed  so  perfect  an  instance  in  actual  working  order.  It 
was  near  this  tree  that  the  wagon  was  standing  into  which 
Gabriel  Oak  crept  on  his  first  journey  to  Weatherbury ; 
but,  owing  to  the  darkness,  the  sign  and  the  inn  had  been 
unobserved. 

Tlie  manners  of  the  inn  were  of  the  old-established  type. 
Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  its  frequenters  they  existed  as  un¬ 
alterable  formula;  ■■  e.  g - 

Rap  with  the  bottom  of  your  pint  for  more  liquor. 

For  tobacco,  shout. 

In  calling  for  the  girl  in  waiting,  say,  “  Maid  !  ” 

Ditto  for  the  landlady,  “  Old  Soul  1  ”  etc. ,  etc. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Joseph’s  heart  when  the  friendly  sign¬ 
board  came  in  view,  and,  stopping  his  horse  immediately 
l^neath  it,  he  proeecded  to  fulfil  an  intention  made  a  long 
time  before.  His  spirits  were  oozing  out  of  him  quite.  He 
turned  the  horse’s  head  to  the  green  bank,  and  entered  the 
hostel  for  a  mug  of  ale. 

Going  down  into  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  the  floor  of  which 
was  a  step  below  the  passage,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  step 
below  the  road  outside,  what  should  Joseph  see  to  gladden 
his  eyes  but  two  copper-colored  disks,  in  the  form  of  the 
countenances  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan  and  Mr.  Mark  Clark. 
These  owners  of  the  two  most  appreciative  throats  in  the  j 
neighborhood,  on  this  side  of  respectability,  were  now  sit¬ 
ting  face  to  face  over  a  three-legged  circular  table,  having 
an  iron  rim  to  keep  cups  and  pots  from  being  accidentallv 
elbowed  off ;  they  might  have  been  said  to  resemble  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  and  the  full  moon  shining  vis-a-vis  across  the 
globe. 

“Why,  ’tis  neighbor  Poorgrass!”  said  Mark  Clark. 

“  I’m  sure  your  face  don’t  praise  your  mistress’s  table,  Jo¬ 
seph.” 

“  I’ve  had  a  very  pale  companion  for  the  last  five  miles,” 
said  Joseph,  indulging  in  a  shudder  toned  down  by  resigna¬ 
tion.  “  And  to  speak  the  truth,  ’twas  beginning  to  tell 
upon  me.  I  assure  ye  I  han’t  seed  the  color  of  victuals  or 
drink  since  breakfast  time  this  morning,  and  that  was  no 
more  than  a  dew-bit  afield.” 

“  Then  drink,  Joseph,  and  don’t  restrain  yourself  !  ” 
said  Coggan,  handing  him  a  hooped  mug  three  quarters 
full. 

Joseph  drank  for  a  moderately  long  time,  then  for  a 
longer  time,  saying,  as  he  lowered  the  mug,  “  ’Tis  pretty 
drinking  —  very  pretty  drinking,  and  is  more  than  cheer¬ 
ful  on  my  melancholy  errand,  so  to  speak  it.” 

“  True,  drink  is  a  pleasant  delight,”  said  Jan,  as  one  who 
repeated  a  truism  so  familiar  to  his  brain  that  he  hardly 
noticed  its  passage  over  his  tongue ;  and,  lifting  the  cup, 
Coggan  tilted  his  head  gradual^  backwards,  with  closed 
eyes,  that  bis  expectant  soul  might  not  be  diverted  for  one 
instant  from  its  bliss  by  irrelevant  surroundings. 

“  Well,  I  must  be  on  again,”  said  Poorgrass.  “  Not  but 
that  I  should  like  another  nip  with  ye;  but  the  country 
might  lose  confidence  in  me  if  I  was  seed  here.” 

“  Where  be  ye  trading  o’t  to  to-day  then,  Joseph  ?  ” 

“Back  to  Weatherbury.  I’ve  got  poor  little  Fanny 
Robin  in  my  wagon  outside,  and  I  must  be  at  the  church¬ 
yard  gates  at  a  quarter  to  five  with  her.” 

“  Aye  —  I’ve  heard  of  it.  And  so  she’s  nailed  up  in 
parish  boards  after  all,  and  nobody  to  pay  the  bell  shilling 
and  the  grave  half-crown.” 


“  The  parish  pays  the  grave  half-crown,  but  not  the  bell 
shilling,  because  the  bell’s  a  luxury  ;  but  ’a  can  hardly  do 
without  the  grave,  poor  body.  However,  I  expect  our 
mistress  will  pay  all.” 

“  A  pretty  maid  as  ever  I  see  !  But  what’s  yer  hurry, 
Joseph  ?  The  pore  woman’s  dead,  and  you  can’t  bring  her 
to  life,  and  vou  may  as  well  sit  down  comfortable  and  finish 
another  with  us.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  taking  just  the  merest  thimbleful  of  imag- 
ination  more  with  ye,  sonnies.  But  only  a  few  minutes, 
becau.se  ’tis  as  ’tis.” 

“  Of  course  you’ll  have  another  drop.  A  man’s  twice 
the  man  afterwards.  You  feel  so  warm  and  glorious,  and 
you  whop  and  slap  at  your  work  without  any  trouble,  and 
everything  goes  on  like  sticks  a-breaking.  Too  much 
liquor  is  bad,  and  leads  us  to  that  horned  man  in  the  smoky 
house ;  but,  after  all,  many  people  haven’t  the  gift  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  soak,  and  since  we  are  highly  favored  with  a  power 
that  way,  we  should  make  tbe  most  o’t.” 

“  True,”  said  Mark  Clark.  “  ’Tis  a  talent  the  Lord  has 
me.’cifully  bestowed  upon  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  neglect  it. 
But,  what  with  the  parsons  and  clerks  and  school-people 
and  serious  tea-parties,  the  merry  old  ways  of  goo<l  life 
have  gone  to  the  dogs  —  upon  my  carcass,  they  have!” 

“  Well,  really,  I  must  be  onward  again  now,”  said  Jo¬ 
seph. 

“  Now,  now,  Joseph ;  nonsense  !  The  poor  woman  is 
dead,  isn’t  she,  and  what’s  your  hurry  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  hope  Providence  won’t  be  in  a  way  with  me  for 
my  doings,”  said  Joseph,  again  sitting  down.  “  I’ve  been 
troubled  with  weak  moments  lately,  ’tis  true.  I’ve  been 
drinky  once  this  month  already,  and  I  did  not  go  to  church 
a-Sunday,  and  I  dropped  a  curse  or  two  yesterday;  so  I 
don’t  want  to  go  too  far  for  my  safety.  Your  next  world  is 
your  next  world,  and  not  to  be  squandered  lightly.” 

“  I  believe  ye  to  be  a  chapel-member,  Joseph.  That  I 
do.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !  I  don’t  go  so  far  as  that.” 

“  For  my  part,”  said  Coggan,  “  I’m  stanch  Church  of 
England.” 

“  Aye,  and  faith,  so  be  I,”  said  Mark  Clark. 

“  I  won’t  say  much  for  myself:  I  don’t  wish  to,”  Coggan 
continued,  with  that  tendency  to  talk  on  principles  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  barley-corn.  “  But  I’ve  never  changed 
a  single  doctrine  :  I’ve  stuck  like  a  plaster  to  the  old  faith  I 
was  Sorn  in.  Y^es,  there’s  this  to  be  said  for  the  Church, 
a  man  can  belong  to  the  Church  and  bide  in  his  cheerful 
old  inn,  and  never  trouble  or  worry  his  mind  about  doc¬ 
trines  at  all.  But  to  be  a  meetinger,  you  must  go  to  chapel 
in  all  winds  and  weathers,  and  make  yerself  as  frantic  as 
a  skit.  Not  but  that  chapel-members  be  clever  chaps 
enough  in  their  way.  Th^  can  lift  up  beautiful  prayers 
out  of  their  own  heads,  alt  about  their  families  and  ship¬ 
wrecks  in  the  newspaper.” 

“They  can  —  they  can,”  said  Mark  Clark,  with  corrob¬ 
orative  feeling ;  “  but  we  Churchmen,  you  see,  must  have 
it  all  printed  aforehand,  or,  dang  it  all,  we  should  no  more 
know  what  to  say  to  a  great  person  like  Providence  than 
babes  unborn.” 

“  Chapel-folk  be  more  hand-in-glove  with  them  above 
than  we,”  said  Joseph,  thoughtfully. 

“  Yes,”  said  Coggan.  “  We  know  very  well  that  if  any¬ 
body  goes  to  heaven,  they  will.  They’ve  worked  hard  for 
it,  and  they  deserve  to  have  it,  such  as  ’tis.  I’m  no  such 
a  fool  as  to  pretend  that  we  who  stick  to  the  Church  have 
the  same  chance  as  they,  because  we  know  we  have  not. 
But  I  hate  a  feller  who’ll  change  his  old  ancient  doctrine 
for  the  sake  of  getting  to  heaven.  I’d  as  soon  turn  king’s- 
evidence  for  the  few  pounds  you  get.  Why,  neighbors, 
when  every  one  of  my  taties  were  frosted,  our  Parson 
Thirdly  were  the  man  who  gave  me  a  sack  for  seed,  though 
he  hardly  had  one  for  his  own  use,  and  no  money  to  buy 
’em.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  him,  I  shouldn’t  hae  had  a  tatie 
to  put  in  my  garden.  D’ye  think  I’d  turn  after  that  ?  No, 
I’ll  stick  to  my  side ;  and  if  we  be  in  the  wrong,  so  be  it : 
I’ll  fall  with  the  fallen !  ” 

“  Well  said ;  very  well  said,”  observed  Joseph.  “  How- 
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ever,  folks,  I  must  be  moving  now  ;  upon  my  life  I  must. 
Parson  Thirdly  will  be  waiting  at  the  church  gates,  and 
there’s  the  woman  a-biding  outside  in  the  wagon.” 

“  Joseph  Poorgrass,  don’t  be  so  miserable !  Parson 
Thirdly  won’t  mind.  He’s  a  generous  man  ;  he’s  found 
me  in  tracts  for  years,  and  Pve  consumed  a  good  many  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  shady  life  ;  but  he’s  never 
been  the  man  to  complain  of  the  expense.  Sit  down.” 

The  longer  Joseph  Poorgrass  remained,  the  less  was  his 
spirit  troubled  by  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  this 
afternoon.  The  minutes  glided  by  uncounted,  until  the 
evening  shades  began  perceptibly  to  deepen,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  three  were  but  sparkling  points  on  the  surface  of 
darkness.  Coggan’s  watch  struck  six  from  his  pocket  in 
the  usual  still  small  tones. 

At  that  moment  hasty  steps  were  heard  in  the  entry,  and 
the  door  opened  to  admit  the  figure  of  Gabriel  Oak,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  maid  of  the  inn,  bearing  a  candle.  He  stared 
sternly  at  the  one  lengthy  and  two  round  faces  of  tlie  sitters, 
which  confronted  him  with  the  expressions  of  a  fiddle  and 
a  couple  of  warming-pans.  Joseph  Poorgrass  blinked,  and 
shrank  several  inches  into  the  background. 

“  Upon  my  soul,  I’m  a.sbamed  of  you ;  ’tis  disgraceful, 
Joseph,  disgraceful  1  ”  said  Gabriel,  indignantly.  “  Cog- 
iran,  you  call  yourself  a  man,  and  don’t  know  better  than 
this  I 

Coggan  looked  up  indefinitely  at  Oak,  one  or  other  of  his 
eyes  occasionally  opening  and  closing  of  its  own  accord,  as 
if  it  were  not  a  member  but  a  dozy  individual  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  personality. 

“  Don’t  take  on  so,  shepherd  I  ”  said  Mark  Clark,  look¬ 
ing  reproachfully  at  the  candle,  which  appeared  to  possess 
special  features  of  interest  for  his  6}  es. 

“  Nobody  can  hurt  a  dead  woman,”  at  length  said  Cog¬ 
gan,  with  the  precision  of  a  machine.  “  All  that  could  be 
•lone  for  her  is  done  —  she’s  beyond  us  :  and  why  should  a 
man  put  himself  in  a  tearing  hurry  for  lifeless  clay  that 
can  neither  feel  nor  see,  and  don’t  know  what  you  do  with 
her  at  all?  If  she’d  been  alive,  I  would  have  been  the 
first  to  help  her.  If  she  now  wanted  victuals  and  drink. 
I’d  pay  for  it,  money  down.  But  she’s  dead,  and  no 
spee(i  of  ours  will  bring  her  to  life.  The  woman’s  past  us 
—  time  spent  ujmn  her  is  throwed  .away ;  why  should  we 
hurry  to  do  what’s  not  recjiiired  ?  Drink,  shepherd,  and 
be  friends,  for  to-morrow  we  may  be  like  her.” 

“  We  may,”  added  M.ark  Clark,  emphatically,  at  once 
drinking,  himself,  to  run  no  further  risk  of  losing  his  chance 
by  the  event  alluded  to,  Jan  meanwhile  merging  his  addi¬ 
tional  thoughts  of  to-morrow  in  a  song  :  — 

“  To-mor  row,  to-mor-row  ! 

And  while  peace  and  plen-ty  I  find  at  my  hoard, 

With  a  heart  free  from  sick-ncss  and  sor-row, 

With  my  friends  will  I  share  what  to-day  may  af-ford, 

And  let  them  spread  the  ta-ble  to  mor-row. 

To-mor-row,  to-mor  —  ”  d 

“  Do  hold  thy  horning,  Jan  !  ”  said  Oak  ;  and  turning 
upon  Poorgrass,  “  As  for  you,  Joseph,  who  do  your  wicked 
deeds  in  such  confoundedly  holy  ways,  you  are  as  drunk  as 
you  can  stand.” 

“  No,  Shepherd  Oak,  no !  Listen  to  reason,  shepherd. 
All  that’s  the  matter  with  me  is  the  affliction  called  a  mul¬ 
tiplying  eye,  and  that’s  how  it  is  I  look  double  to  you  —  I 
mean  you  look  double  to  me.” 

“  A  multiplying  eye  is  a  very  distressing  thing,”  said 
Mark  Clark. 

“  It  always  comes  on  when  I  have  been  in  a  public- 
house  a  little  time,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  meekly.  “  Yes, 

I  see  two  of  eveiy  sort,  as  if  I  were  some  holy  man  living 
in  the  times  of  King  Noah  and  entering  into  the  ark.  .  .  . 
Y-y-y-yes,”  he  added,  becoming  nttueb  affected  by  the 
picture  of  himself  as  a  person  thrown  away,  and  shedding 
tears,  ”  I  feel  too  good  tor  flngland :  I  ought  to  have  lived 
in  Genesis  by  rights,  like  the  other  men  of  sacrifice,  and 
then  I  shouldn’t  have  b-b-been  called  a  d-d-drunkard  in 
such  a  way  I  ” 

”  1  wish  you’d  show  yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  and  not  sit 
whining  there  I  ” 


I  “  Show  myself  a  man  of  spirit  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  well  I  let  me 
take  the  name  of  drunkard  humbly  —  let  me  be  a  man  of 
j  contrite  knees  —  let  it  be  !  I  know  that  I  always  do  say 
I  ‘  Please  God  ’  afore  I  do  anything,  from  my  getting  up  to 
,  my  going  down  of  the  same,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  as 
much  disgrace  as  belongs  to  that  holy  act.  Hah,  yes  I  .  .  . 
But  not  a  man  of  spirit  ?  Have  1  ever  allowed  the  toe  of 
pride  to  be  lifted  against  my  person  without  shouting  man- 
I  fully  that  I  question  the  right  to  do  so?  I  inquire  that 
i  query  boldly  1  ” 

I  ”  VVe  can’t  say  that  you  have,  Joseph  Poorgrass,”  said 
Jan,  emphaticalh’. 

;  “  Never  have  I  allowed  such  treatment  to  pass  unques¬ 

tioned  1  Yet  the  shepherd  says  in  the  face  of  that  rich  tes- 
!  tlmony  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  spirit !  Well,  let  it  pass 
by,  and  death  is  a  kind  friend.” 

Gabriel,  seeing  that  neither  of  the  three  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  take  charge  of  the  wagon  for  the  remainder  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  made  no  reply,  but  closing  the  door  again  upon  them, 

I  went  across  to  where  the  vehicle  stood,  now  getting  indis¬ 
tinct  in  the  fog  and  gloom  of  this  mildewy  time.  He 
i  pulled  the  horse’s  head  from  the  large  patch  of  turf  it  had 
I  eaten  bare,  readjusted  the  boughs  over  the  coffin,  and  drove 
!  along  through  the  unwholesome  night. 

I  '  It  had  gradually  become  rumored  in  the  village  that  the 
I  body  to  be  brought  and  buried  that  day  was  all  that  was 
I  left  of  the  unfortunate  Fanny  Robin,  who  had  followed  the 
I  Eleventh  from  Casterbridge  to  Melchester.  But,  thanks  to 
Boldwood’s  reticence  and  Oak’s  generosity,  the  lover  she 
had  followed  had  never  been  individualized  as  Troy.  Ga¬ 
briel  hoped  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  might  not  be 
published  till  at  any  rate  the  girl  had  been  in  her  grave  a 
few  days,  when  the  interposing  b.irriers  of  earth  and  time 
and  a  sense  that  the  events  had  been  somewhat  shut  into 
oblivion,  would  deaden  the  sting  that  revelation  and  invid¬ 
ious  remark  would  have  for  Bathsheba  just  now. 

By  the  time  that  Gabriel  reached  the  olil  manor-house, 
her  residence,  which  lay  in  his  way  to  the  church,  it  was 
quite  dark.  A  man  came  from  the  gate  and  said  through 
the  fog,  which  hung  between  them  like  blown  flour,  — 

”  Is  that  Poorgrass  with  the  corpse  ?  ” 

Gabriel  recognized  the  voice  as  that  qf  the  parson. 

“  The  corpse  is  here,  sir,”  said  Gabriel. 

“I  have  just  been  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Troy  if  she  could 
tell  me  the  reason  of  the  delay.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late 
now  for  the  funeral  to  be  performed  with  proper  decency. 
Have  you  the  registrar’s  certificate  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Gabriel.-  “  I  expect  Poorgrass  has  that  ; 
and  he’s  at  the  ‘  Buck’s  Head.’  1  forgot  to  ask  him  for 
it,” 

“  Then  that  settles  the  matter.  "W’e’ll  put  off  the  fu¬ 
neral  till  to-morrow  morning.  The  body  may  be  brought 
on  to  the  church,  or  it  may  be  left  here  at  the  farm  and 
fetched  by  the  bearers  in  the  morning.  They  waited  more 
than  an  hour,  and  have  now  gone  home.” 

Gabriel  had  his  reasons  for  thinking  the  latter  a  most 
objectionable  plan,  notwithstanding  that  Fanny  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  farm-house  for  several  years  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Bathsheba’s  uncle.  Visions  of  several  unhappy 
contingencies  which  might  arise  from  this  delay  flitted  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  his  will  was  not  law,  and  he  went  indoors 
to  inquire  of  his  mistress  what  were  her  wishes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  found  her  in  an  unusual  mood  :  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up  to  him  were  suspicious  and  perplexed  as  with 
some  antecedent  thought.  Troy  had  not  yet  returned. 
At  first  Bathsheba  assented  with  a  mien  of  indifference  to 
his  proposition  that  they  should  go  on  to  the  church  at 
once  with  their  burden  ;  but  immediately  afterwards,  fol¬ 
lowing  Gabriel  to  the  gate,  she  swerved  to  the  extreme  of 
solicitousness  on  Fanny’s  account,  and  desired  that  the 
girl  might  be  brought  into  the  house.  Oak  argued  upon 
the  convenience  of  leaving  her  in  the  wagon,  just  as  she 
lay  now,  with  her  flowers  and  green  leaves  about  her, 
merely  wheeling  the  vehicle  into  the  coach-house  till  tbe 
morning,  but  to  no  purpose.  ‘‘It  is  unkind  and  unchris¬ 
tian,”  she  said,  ‘‘  to  leave  the  poor  thing  in  a  coach-ho  se 
all  night.” 
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“  Very  well,  then,”  said  the  parson.  “  And  I  will  ar¬ 
range  that  the  funeral  shall  take  place  early  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Troy  is  right  in  feeling  that  we  cannot  treat 
a  dead  fellow-creature  too  thoughtfully.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  though  she  may  have  erred  grievously  in  leaving 
her  home,  she  is  still  our  sister  ;  and  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  God's  uncovenanted  mercies  are  e.xtended  towards 
her,  and  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  Hock  of  Christ.” 

The  parson's  words  spread  into  the  heavy  air  with  a  s.ad 
yet  unperturbed  cadence,  and  Gabriel  shed  an  honest  tear. 
Bathsheba  seemed  unmoved.  Mr.  Thirdly  then  left  them, 
and  Gabriel  liglited  a  lantern.  Fetching  three  other  men 
to  assist  him,  they  bore  the  unconscious  truant  indoors, 
placing  the  colTin  on  two  benches  in  the  middle  of  a  little 
sitting-room  next  the  hall,  as  Bathsheba  directed. 

Every  one  except  Gabriel  Oak  then  left  the  room.  He 
still  indecisively  lingered  beside  the  body.  lie  was  deeply 
troubled  at  the  wretchedly  ironical  aspect  that  circumstances 
were  putting  on  with  regard  to  Troy’s  wife,  and  at  his  own 
powerlessness  to  counteract  them.  In  spite  of  his  careful 
manceuvring  all  this  day,  the  very  worst  event  that  could  in 
any  way  have  happened  in  connection  with  the  burial  had 
happened  now.  Oak  imagined  a  terrible  discovery  result¬ 
ing  from  this  afternoon’s  work  that  might  cast  over  Bath- 
sheba's  life  a  shade  which  the  interposition  of  many  lapsing 
years  might  but  indifferently  lighten,  and  which  nothing  at 
all  might  altogether  remove. 

Suddenly,  as  in  a  last  attempt  to  save  Bathsheba  from, 
at  any  rate,  immediate  anguish,  be  looked  again,  as  he  had 
looked  before,  at  the  chalk  writing  upon  the  coflin-lid. 
The  scrawl  was  this  simple  one,  “Fanny  llohinand  child.” 
Gabriel  took  bis  handkerchief  and  carefully  rubbed  out  the 
two  latter  words.  He  then  left  the  room,  and  went  out 
quietly  by  the  front  door. 

CHAPTEIl  XLIII.  fanny’s  REVENGE. 

“  Do  you  want  me  any  longer,  ma’am  ?  ”  inquired  Liddy, 
at  a  later  hour  the  same  evening,  standing  by  the  door  with 
a  chamber  candlestick  in  her  band,  and  addressing  Bath- 
sbeba,  who  sat  cheerless  and  alone  in  the  large  parlor  be¬ 
side  the  first  fire  of  the  season. 

“Xo  more  to  night,  Liddy.” 

“  I’ll  sit  up  for  master  if  you  like,  ma’am.  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  Fanny,  if  I  may  sit  in  my  own  room  and  have 
a  candle.  She  was  such  a  childlike  nesh  young  thing  that 
her  spirit  eouldn’t  appear  to  anybody  if  it  tried.  I’m  quite 
sure.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no!  You  go  to  bed.  I’ll  sit  up  for  him  my¬ 
self  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  if  he  has  not  arrived  by  that 
time  1  shall  give  him  up  and  go  to  bod  too.” 

“  It  is  half-past  ten  now.”  ,  • 

“  Oh!  is  it ” 

“  Why  don’t  you  sit  up-stairs,  ma’am?  ” 

“  M  hy  don’t  1  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba,  desultorily.  “  It  isn’t 
worth  while  —  there’s  a  fire  here.  Liddy,”  she  suddenly 
exclaimed  in  an  impulsive  and  excited  whisper,  ”  have  you 
heard  anything  strange  said  of  Fanny?”  The  words  had 
no  sooner  escaped  her  than  an  expression  of  unutterable  re¬ 
gret  crossed  her  face,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

‘‘  No  —  not  a  word  1  ”  said  Liddy,  looking  at  the  weep¬ 
ing  woman  with  astonishment.  ”  What  is  it  makes  you 
cry  so,  ma’am;  has  anything  hurt  you?”  She  came  to 
Bathsheba’s  siile  with  a  face  full  of  sympathy. 

“  No,  Liddy  —  1  don’t  want  you  any  more.  I  can  hardly 
say  why  I  liavc  taken  so  to  crying  lately:  I  never  used  to 
cry.  Good  night.” 

Liddy  then  left  the  parlor  and  closed  the  door. 

Bathsheba  was  lonely  and  miserable  now;  not  lonelier 
actu illy  than  she  had  been  before  her  marriage;  but  her 
loneliness  then  was  to  that  of  the  present  time  as  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  solitude  of  a  cave.  And  within 
the  last  day  or  two  had  come  these  disquieting  thoughts 
about  her  husliand’s  past.  Her  wayward  sentiment  that 
evening  concerning  Fanny’s  temporary  resting-place  had 
been  the  result  of  a  strange  complication  of  impulses  in 
Bathsheba’s  bosom.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurately 


described  as  a  determined  rebellion  against  her  prejudices, 
a  revulsion  from  a  lower  instinct  of  uneharitableness,  which 
would  have  withheld  all  sympathy  from  the  dead  woman, 
because  in  life  she  had  preceded  Bathsheba  in  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  a  man  whom  Bathsheba  had  by  no  means  ceased 
from  loving,  though  her  love  was  sick  to  death  just  now  with 
the  gravity  of  a  further  misgiving. 

In  five  or  ten  minutes  there  was  another  tap  at  the  door. 
Liddy  reappeared,  and  coming  in  a  little  way  stood  hesitat¬ 
ing,  until  at  length  she  said,  ”  Maryann  has  just  heard 
something  very  strange,  but  I  know  it  isn’t  true.  And  we 
shall  be  sure  to  know  the  rights  of  it  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  What  isit?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothing  connected  with  you  or  us,  ma’am  1  It  is 
about  Fanny.  That  same  thing  you  have  beard.” 

“  I  have  heard  nothing.” 

“.I  mean  that  a  wicked  story  is  got  to  Wcatherbury 
within  this  last  hour  —  that  ”  —  Liddy  came  close  to  her 
mistress  and  whispered  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
slowly  into  her  ear,  inclining  her  bead  as  she  spoke  in  the 
direction  of  the  room  where  Fanny  lay. 

Bathsheba  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it  1  ”  she  said,  excitedly.  ”  And  it  is 
not  written  on  the  coffin-cover.” 

“  Nor  I,  ma’am.  And  a  good  many  others  don’t;  for  we 
should  surely  have  been  told  more  about  it  if  it  had  been 
true  —  don’t  you  think  so,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  We  might,  or  we  might  not.” 

Bathsheba  turned  and  looked  into  the  fire,  that  Liddy 
might  not  see  her  face.  Finding  that  her  mistress  was  go¬ 
ing  to  say  no  more,  Liddy  glided  out,  closed  the  door  softly, 
and  went  to  bed. 

Bathsheba’s  face,  as  she  continued  looking  into  the  fire 
that  evening,  might  have  excited  solicitousness  on  her  ac¬ 
count  even  among  those  who  loved  her  least.  The  sadness 
of  Fanny  Robin’s  fate  did  not  make  Bathsheba’s  glorious, 
although  she  was  the  Esther  to  this  poor  Vashti,  and  their 
fates  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in  some  respects  as  con¬ 
trasts  to  each  other.  When  Liddy  came  into  the  room  a 
second  time,  the  beautiful  eyes  which  met  hers  had  worn  a 
listless,  wearv  look.  When  she  went  out  after  telling  the 
story,  they  tad  expressed  wretchedness  in  full  activity. 
This  also  sank  to  apathy  after  a  time.  But  her  thoughts, 
sluggish  and  confused  at  first,  acquired  more  life  as  the  min¬ 
utes  passed,  and  the  dull  misgiving  in  her  brow  and  eyes 
suddenly  gave  way  to  the  stillness  of  concentration. 

Bathsheba  had  grounds  for  conjecturing  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  her  own  history  and  the  dimly  suspected  tragedy  of 
Fanny’s  end,  which  Oak  and  Boldwood  never  for  a  moment 
credited  her  with  possessing.  The  meeting  with  the  lonely 
woman  on  the  previous  Saturday  night  had  been  unwit¬ 
nessed  and  unspoken  of.  Oak  may  have  had  the  best  of 
intentions  in  withholding  for  as  many  days  as  possible  the 
details  of  what  had  happened ;  but  had  he  known  that 
Bathsheba’s  perceptions  had  already  been  exercised  in  the 
matter,  he  would  have  done  nothing  to  lengthen  the  min¬ 
utes  of  suspense  she  was  now  undergoing,  when  the  cer¬ 
tainty  which  must  terminate  it  would  be  the  worst  fact  sus¬ 
pected  after  all. 

She  suddenly  felt  a  longing  desire  to  speak  to  some  one 
stronger  than  herself,  and  so  get  strength  to  sustain  her 
surmised  position  with  dignity  and  her  carking  doubts  with 
stoicism.  Where  could  she  find  such  a  friend  ?  Nowhere 
in  the  house.  She  was  by  far  the  coolest  of  the  women  un¬ 
der  her  roof.  Patience  and  suspension  of  juilgment  for  a 
few  hours  were  what  she  wanted  to  learn,  and  there  was 
nobotly  to  teach  her.  Might  she  but  go  to  Gabriel  Oak! 
but  that  could  not  be.  What  a  way  Oak  had,  she  thought, 
of  enduring  things.  Boldwood,  who  seemed  so  much 
deeper  and  higher  and  stronger  in  feeling  than  Gabriel,  had 
not  yet  learnt,  any  more  than  she  herself,  the  simple  lesson 
which  Oak  showed  a  mastery  of  by  every  turn  and  look  he 
gave  —  that  among  the  multitude  of  interests  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  those  which  affected  his  personal  well-be¬ 
ing  were  not  the  most  absorbing  and  important  in  his  eyes. 
I  Oak  meditatively  looked  upon  the  horizon  of  circumstances 
I  without  any  special  regard  to  his  own  stand-point  in  the 
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midst.  That  was  how  she  would  wish  to  be.  But  then  Oak 
was  not  racked  by  incertitude  upon  the  inmost  matter  of  his 
bosom,  as  was  she  at  this  moment.  Oak  knew  all  that  she 
wished  to  know  —  she  felt  convinced  of  that.  If  she  were 
to  go  to  him  now  at  once  and  say  no  more  than  these  few 
woi^s,  “  What  is  the  truth  of  the  story?”  he  would  feel 
bound  in  honor  to  tell  her.  It  would  be  an  inexpressible 
relief.  No  further  speech  would  need  to  be  uttered.  He 
know  her  so  well  that  no  eccentricity  of  behavior  in  her 
would  alarm  him. 

She  flung  a  cloak  round  her,  went  to  the  door,  and  opened 
it.  Every  blade,  every  twig,  was  still.  The  air  was  yet 
thick  with  moisture,  though  somewhat  less  densd  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  and  a  steady  smack  of  drops  upon  the 
fallen  leaves  under  the  boughs  was  almost  musical  in  its 
soothing  regularity.  It  seemed  better  to  be  out  of  the  house 
than  within  it,  and  Bathsheba  closed  the  door  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  lane  till  she  came  opposite  to  Gabriel’s 
cottage,  where  he  now  lived  alone,  having  left  Coggan’s 
house  through  being  pinched  for  room.  There  was  a  light 
in  one  window  only,  and  that  was  down-stairs.  The  shut¬ 
ters  were  not  closed,  nor  was  any  blind  or  curtain  drawn 
over  the  window,  neither  robbery  nor  observation  being  a 
contingency  which  could  do  much  injury  to  the  occupant  of 
the  domicile.  Yes,  it  was  Gabriel  himself  who  was  sitting 
up:  he  w.as  reading.  From  her  standing-place  in  the  road 
she  could  see  him  plainly,  sitting  quite  still,  his  light  curly 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  only  occasionally  looking  up  to 
snuff  the  c.mdie  which  stood  beside  him.  At  length  he 
looked  at  the  clock,  seemed  surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  closed  his  book,  and  arose,  lie  was  going  to  bed,  she 
knew,  and  if  she  tapped  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Alas  lor  her  resolve;  she  felt  she  could  not  do  it.  Not 
for  worlds  now  could  she  give  a  hint  about  her  misery  to 
him,  much  less  ask  him  plainly  for  information.  She  must 
suspect,  and  guess,  and  chafe,  and  bear  it  all  alone. 

Like  a  homeless  wanderer  she  lingered  by  the  bank,  as  if 
lulled  and  fascinated  by  the  atmosphere  of  content  which 
seemed  to  spread  from  that  little  dwelling,  and  was  so  sadly 
lacking  in  her  own.  Gabriel  appeared  in  an  upper  room, 
placed  his  light  in  the  window-bench,  and  then — knelt 
down  to  pray.  The  contrast  of  the  picture  with  her  rebel¬ 
lious  and  agitated  existence  at  this  same  time  was  too  much 
for  her  to  bear  to  look  upon  longer.  It  was  not  for  her  to 
make  a  truce  with  trouble  by  any  such  means.  She  must 
tread  her  giddy,  distracting  measure  to  its  last  note,  as  she 
had  begun  it.  With  a  swollen  heart  she  went  again  up  the 
lane,  and  entered  her  owntloor. 

More  fevered  now  by  a  reaction  from  the  first  feelings 
which  Oak’s  example  had  raised  in  her,  she  paused  in  the 
hall,  looking  at  the  door  of  the  room  wherein  Fanny  lay. 
She  locked  her  fingers,  threw  back  her  head,  and  strained 
her  hot  hands  rigidly  across  her  forehead,  saying,  with  a 
hysterical  sob,  “  Would  to  God  you  would  speak  and  tell 
me  your  secret,  Fanny  I  .  .  .  .  Oh,  I  hope,  hope  it  is  not 
true  I  ....  If  I  could  only  look  in  upon  you  for  one  little 
minute,  I  should  know  all  I  ” 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  she  added,  slowly,  “  And  1 
will.” 

Bathsheba  in  after  times  could  never  gauge  the  mood 
which  carried  her  through  the  actions  following  this  mur¬ 
mured  resolution  on  this  memorable  evening  of  her  life. 
At  the  end  of  a  short  though  undefined  time  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  the  small  room,  (juivering  with  emotion,  a  mist  be- 
tbre  her  eyes,  and  an  e.xcruciating  pulsation  in  her  brain, 
standing  beside  the  uncovered  coffin  of  the  girl  whose  con¬ 
jectured  end  had  so  entirely  engrossed  her,  and  saying  to 
herself  in  a  husky  voice,  as  she  gazed  within, — 

“  It  was  best  to  know  the  worst,  and  I  know  it  now  1  ” 

She  was  conscious  of  having  brought  about  this  situation 
by  a  series  of  actions  done  as  by  one  in  an  extravagant 
dream;  of  following  that  idea  as  to  method,  which  had  burst 
upon  her  in  the  hall  with  glaring  obviousness,  by  gliding  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  assuring  herself  by  listening  to  the 
heavy  breathing  of  her  maids  that  they  were  asleej),  gliding 
down  again,  turning  the  handle  of  the  door  within  which 
the  young  girl  lay,  and  deliberately  setting  herself  to  do 


what,  if  she  had  anticipated  any  such  undertaking  at  night 
and  alone,  would  have  horrified  her,  but  which,  when  done, 
was  not  so  dreadful  as  was  the  conclusive  proof  which  came 
with  knowing  beyond  doubt  the  last  chapter  of  Fanny’s 
story. 

Bathsheba’s  head  sank  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  breath 
which  had  been  bated  in  suspense,  curiosity,  and  inter¬ 
est,  was  exhaled  now  in  the  form  of  a  whispered  wail: 
“  Oh-h-hl  ”  she  said,  and  the  silent  room  added  length  to 
her  moan. 

Her  tears  fell  fast  beside  the  unconscious  pair:  tears  of  a 
complicated  origin,  of  a  n.ature  indescribable,  almost  inde¬ 
finable  except  as  other  than  those  of  simple  sorrow.  As¬ 
suredly  their  wonted  fires  must  have  lived  in  Fanny’s  ashes 
when  events  were  so  shaped  as  to  chariot  her  hither  in  this 
natural,  unobtrusive,  yet  effectual  manner.  The  one  feat 
alone  —  that  of  ilying  —  by  which  a  mean  condition  could 
be  resolved  into  a  grand  one,  Fanny  had  achieved.  And 
to  that  had  destiny  sulqoined  this  rencounter  to-night, 
which  had,  in  Bathsheba’s  wild  imagining,  turned  her  com- 

fianion’s  failure  to  success,  her  humiliation  to  triumph,  her 
ucklessness  to  ascendency ;  it  had  thrown  over  herself  a 
garish  light  of  mockery,  and  set  upon  all  things  about  her 
an  ironical  smile.  Fanny’s  face  was  framed  in  by  that  yel¬ 
low  hair  of  hers  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  much  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  curl  owned  by  Troy.  In 
Bathsheba’s  heated  fancy  the  innocent  white  countenance 
expressed  a  dim  triumphant  consciousness  of  the  pain  she 
was  retaliating  for  her  pain  with  all  the  merciless  rigor  of 
the  Mosaic  law  :  ”  Burning  for  burning  ;  wound  for  wound; 
strife  for  strife.” 

Bathsheba  indulged  in  contemplations  of  escape  from  her 
position  by  immediate  death,  which,  thought  she,  though  it 
was  an  inconvenient  and  awful  way,  had  limits  to  its  incon¬ 
venience  and  awfulness  that  could  not  be  overpassed; 
whilst  the  shames  of  life  were  measureless.  Yet  even  this 
scheme  of  extinction  by  death  was  but  tamely  copying  her 
rival’s  method  without  the  reasons  which  had  glorified  it  in 
her  rival’s  case.  She  glided  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room, 
as  w.as  mostly  her  habit  when  e.xcited,  her  hands  hanging 
clasped  in  front  of  her,  as  she  thought  and  in  part  ex¬ 
pressed  in  broken  words:  “  Oh,  I  h.ate  her,  yet  I  don’t  mean 
that  I  hate  her,  for  it  is  grievous  and  wicked  ;  and  yet  I 
hate  her  a  little  I  Yes,  my  flesh  insists  upon  hating  her, 
whether  my  spirit  is  willing  or  no.  ...  If  she  had  only 
lived  I  could  have  been  angry  and  cruel  tow.ards  her  with 
some  justification;  but  to  be  vindictive  towards  a  poor  dead 
woman  recoils  upon  myself.  O  God,  have  mercy !  I  am 
miserable  at  all  this  I  ” 

Bathsheba  became  at  this  moment  so  terrified  at  her  own 
state  of  mind  that  she  looked  around  for  some  sort  of  refuse 
from  herself.  The  vision  of  Oak  kneeling  down  that  night 
recurred  to  her,  and  with  the  imitative  instinct  which  ani¬ 
mates  women  she  seized  upon  the  idea,  resolved  to  kneel, 
and  if  possible,  pray.  Gabriel  had  prayed  ;  so  would  she. 
She  knelt  beside  the  coffin,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  for  a  time  the  room  was  silent  as  a  tomb. 
Whether  from  a  purely  mechanical,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  when  Bathsheba  arose,  it  was  with  a  quieted  spirit, 
and  a  regret  for  the  antagonistic  instincts  which  had  seized 
upon  her  just  before. 

In  her  desire  to  make  atonement  she  took  flowers  from  a 
vase  by  the  window,  and  began  laying  them  around  the 
dead  girl’s  head.  Bathsheba  knew  no  other  way  of  show¬ 
ing  kindness  to  persons  departed  than  by  giving  them  flow¬ 
ers.  She  knew  not  how  long  she  remained  engaged  thus. 
She  forgot  time,  life,  where  she  was,  what  she  was  doing. 
A  slamming  together  of  the  coach-house  doors  in  the  yard 
brought  her  to  herself  again.  An  instant  after,  the  front 
door  opened  and  closed,  steps  crossed  the  hall,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  appeared  at  the  entrance  to  the  room,  looking  in  upon 
her. 

He  beheld  it  all  bv  degrees,  stared  in  stupefaction  at  the 
scene,  as  if  he  thought  it  an  illusion  raised  by  some  fiendish 
incantation.  Bathsheba,  pallid  as  a  corpse  on  end,  gazed 
back  at  him  in  the  same  wild  way. 

So  little  are  instinctive  guesses  the  fruit  of  a  legitimate 
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induction  that  at  this  moment  as  he  stood  with  the  door  in 
his  hand  Troy  never  once  thought  of  Fanny  in  connection 
with  what  he  saw.  His  first  confused  idea  was  that  some¬ 
body  in  the  house  had  died. 

“  Well  —  what  ?  ”  said  Troy,  blankly. 

“  I  must  go  !  I  must  go,”  said  Bathsheba,  to  herself  more 
than  to  him.  She  came  with  a  dilated  eye  towards  the 
door,  to  push  past  him. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  in  God’s  name  ?  who’s  dead  ?  ”  said 
Troy. 

“  1  cannot  say ;  let  me  go  out.  I  want  air!  ”  she  contin¬ 
ued. 

“  But  no ;  stay,  I  insist  1  ”  He  seized  her  hand,  and 
then  volition  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she  went  off  into  a 
state  of  passivity.  He,  still  holding  her,  came  up  the  room, 
and  thus,  hand  in  hand,  Troy  and  Bathsheba  approached 
the  coffin’s  side. 

The  candle  was  standing  on  a  bureau  close  by  them, 
and  the  light  slanted  down,  distinctly  enkindling  the  cold 
features  within.  Troy  looked  in,  dropped  his  wife’s  hand, 
—  knowledge  of  it  all  came  over  him  in  a  lurid  sheen,  and 
he  stood  still. 

So  still  he  remained  that  he  could  be  imagined  to  have 
left  in  him  no  motive  power  whatever.  The  clashes  of 
feeling  in  all  directions  confounded  one  another,  produced 
a  neutrality,  and  there  was  motion  in  none. 

“  Lm  you  know  her  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba,  in  a  small  en¬ 
closed  echo,  as  from  the  interior  of  a  cell. 

“  I  do,”  said  Troy. 

“  Is  it  she  ?  ” 

“  It  is.” 

He  had  originally  stood  perfectly  erect.  And  now,  in 
the  well-nigh  congealed  immobility  of  his  frame  could  be 
discerned  an  incipient  movement,  as  in  the  darkest  night 
may  be  discerned  light  after  a  while.  He  was  gradually 
sinking  forwards.  The  lines  of  his  features  softened,  and 
dismay  modulated  to  illimitable  sadness.  Bathsheba  was 
regarding  him  from  the  other  side,  still  with  parted  lips 
and  distracted  eyes.  Capacity  for  intense  feeling  is  pro- 

Eortionate  to  the  general  intensity  of  the  nature,  and  per- 
aps  in  all  Fanny’s  sufferings,  much  greater,  relatively  to 
her  strength,  there  never  was  a  time  when  she  suffered  in 
an  absolute  sense  what  Bathsheba  suffered  now. 

This  is  what  Troy  did.  He  sank  upon  his  knees  with  an 
indefinable  union  of  remorse  and  reverence  upon  his  face, 
and,  bending  over  Fanny  Robin,  gently  kissed  her,  as  one 
would  kiss  an  infant  asleep  to  avoid  awakening  it. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  that,  to  her,  unendurable  act, 
Bathsheba  sprang  towards  him.  All  the  strong  feelings 
which  had  been  scattered  over  her  existence,  since  she 
knew  what  feeling  was,  seemed  gathered  together  into  one 

fmlsation  now.  The  revulsion  from  her  indignant  mood  a 
ittle  earlier,  when  she  had  meditated  .upon  compromised 
honor,  forestalment,  eclipse  by  another  j  was  violent  and  en¬ 
tire.  All  that  was  forgotten  in  the  simple  and  still  strong 
attachment  of  wife  to  husband.  She  had  sighed  for  her 
self-completeness  then,  and  now  she  cried  aloud  against 
the  severance  of  the  union  she  had  deplored.  She  Hung 
her  arms  round  Troy’s  neck,  exclaiming  wildly  from  the 
deepest  deep  of  her  heart:  — 

“Don’t  —  don’t  kiss  them  1  Oh,  Frank,  I  can’t  bear  it 
—  I  can’t  I  I  love  you  better  than  she  did  :  kiss  me  too, 
Frank  —  kiss  me  I  You  will,  Frank,  kiss  me  too  !  ” 

'There  was  something  so  abnormal  and  startling  in  the 
childlike  pain  and  simplicity  of  this  appeal  from  a  woman 
of  Bathsheba’s  calibre  and  independence,  that  Troy,  loosen¬ 
ing  her  tightly  clasped  arms  from  his  neck,  looked  at  her 
in  bewilderment.  It  was  such  an  unexpected  revelation  of 
all  women  being  alike  at  heart,  even  those  so  different  in 
their  accessories  as  Fanny  and  this  one  beside  him,  that 
Troy  could  hardly  seem  to  believe  her  to  be  his  proud  wife 
Bathsheba.  Fanny’s  own  spirit  seemed  to  be  animating 
her  frame.  But  this  was  the  mood  of  a  few  instants  only. 
When  the  momentary  surprise  had  passed,  his  expression 
changed  to  a  silencing  imperious  gaze. 

“  I  will  not  kiss  you,”  he  said,  pushing  her  away. 

Had  the  wife  now  but  gone  no  further.  Yet,  perhaps. 


under  the  harrowing  circumstances,  to  speak  out  was  the 
one  wrong  act  which  can  be  better  understood,  if  not  for¬ 
given  in  her,  than  the  right  and  politic  one.  All  the  feelinir 
she  had  been  betrayed  into  showing  she  drew  back  to  her° 
self  again  by  a  strenuous  effort  of  self-command. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  as  your  reason  ?  ”  she  asked,  her 
bitter  voice  being  strangely  low — quite  that  of  another 
woman  now. 

“  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  bad,  black-hearted 
man,”  he  answered. 

“  And  that  this  woman  is  your  victim ;  and  I  not  less 
than  she.” 

“  Ah !  don’t  taunt  me,  madam.  This  woman  is  more  to 
me,  dead  as  she  is,  than  ever  you  were,  or  are,  or  can  be. 
If  Satan  had  not  tempted  me  with  that  face  of  yours,  and 
those  cursed  cokjuetries,  I  should  have  married  her.  I 
never  had  another  thought  till  you  came  in  my  way. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had;  but  it  is  all  too  late  I  I  deserve 
to  live  in  torment  for  this  I  ”  He  turned  to  Fanny  then. 
“But  never  mind,  darling,”  he  said;  “in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  you  are  my  very,  very  wife.” 

At  these  words  there  arose  from  Bathsheba’s  lips  a  long, 
low  cry  of  measureless  despair  and  indignation,  such  a  wail 
of  anguish  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  those  old- 
inhabited  walls.  It  was  the  TtreAtoTox  of  her  union  with 
Troj'. 

“  If  she’s  —  that,  —  what  —  am  I V  ”  she  added,  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  cry,  and  sobbing  fearfully ;  and  the 
rarity  with  her  of  such  abandonment  only  made  the  condi¬ 
tion  more  terrible. 

“You  are  nothing  tome — nothing,”  said  Troy,  heart¬ 
lessly.  “  A  ceremony  before  a  priest  doesn’t  make  a  mar¬ 
riage.  I  am  not  morally  yours.” 

A  vehement  impulse  tojlee  from  him,  to  run  from  this 
place,  hide,  and  escape  humiliation  at  any  price,  not  stop¬ 
ping  short  of  death  itself,  mastered  Bathsheba  now.  Sue 
waited  not  an  instant,  but  turned  to  the  door  and  ran  out. 

CHAPTER  xr.iv.  UNDER  A  TREE:  REACTION. 

Bathsiieha  went  along  the  dark  road,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  about  the  direction  or  issue  of  her  flight.  The 
first  time  that  she  definitely  noticed  her  position  was  when 
she  reached  a  gate  leading  into  a  thicket  overhung  bv  some 
large  oak  and  beech  trees.  On  looking  into  the  place  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  had  seen  it  by  daylight  on  some 
previous  occasion,  and  that  what  appeared  like  an  impassa¬ 
ble  thicket  was  in  reality  a  brake  of  fern,  now  withering 
fast.  She  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  with  her  pal- 

[titating  self  than  to  go  in  here  and  hide;  and  entering,  she 
ighted  on  a  spot  sheltered  from  the  damp  fog  by  a  reclin¬ 
ing  trunk,  where  she  sank  down  upon  a  tangled  couch  of 
fronds  and  stems.  She  mechanically  pulled  some  armfuls 
round  her  to  keep  off  the  breezes,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Whether  she  slept  or  not  that  night  Bathsheba  was  not 
clearly  aware.  But  it  was  with  a  freshened  existence  and 
a  cooler  brain  that,  a  long  time  afterwards,  she  became 
conscious  of  some  interesting  proceedings  which  were  going 
on  in  the  trees  above  her  head  and  around. 

A  coarse-throated  chatter  was  the  first  sound. 

It  was  a  sparrow  just  waking. 

Next :  “  Chee-weeze-weeze-weeze  1  ”  from  another  re¬ 
treat. 

It  was  a  finch. 

Third:  “Tink-tink-tink-tink-a-chinkl ’’  from  the  hedge. 
It  was  a  robin. 

“  Chuck-chuck-chuck  1  ”  overhead. 

A  squirrel. 

Then,  from  the  road,  “  With  my  ra-ta-ta,  and  my  rum- 
tum-tum  I  ” 

It  was  a  ploughboy.  Presently  he  came  opposite,  and 
she  believed  from  his  voice  that  he  was  one  of  the  boys  on 
her  own  farm.  He  was  followed  by  a  shambling  tramp  of 
heavy  feet,  and  looking  through  the  ferns  Bathsheba  could 

i'ust  discern  in  the  wan  light  of  daybreak  a  team  of  her  own 
lorses.  They  stopped  to  drink  at  a  pond  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way.  She  watched  them  flouncing  into  the  pool, 
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drinking,  tossing  up  their  beads,  drinking  again,  the  water 
dribbling  from  their  lips  in  silver  threads.  There  was 
another  flounce,  and  they  came  out  of  the  pond,  and  turned 
back  again  towards  the  farm. 

She  looked  farther  around.  Day  was  just  dawning,  and 
beside  its  cool  air  and  colors  her  heated  actions  and  re¬ 
solves  of  the  night  stood  out  in  lurid  contrast.  She  per¬ 
ceived  that  in  her  lap,  and  clinging  to  her  hair,  were  red 
and  yellow  leaves  which  had  come  (lown  from  the  tree  and 
settled  silently  upon  her  during  her  partial  sleep.  Bath- 
sheba  shook  her  dress  to  get  rid  of  them,  when  multitudes 
of  the  same  family  lying  round  about  her  rose  and  fluttered  { 
away  in  the  breeze  thus  created,  “  like  ghosts  from  an  en-  j 
chanter  fleeing.”  | 

There  was  an  opening  towards  the  east,  and  the  glow  ! 
from  the  as  yet  unrisen  sun  attracted  her  eyes  thither.  I 
From  her  feet,  and  between  the  beautiful  yellowing  ferns  | 
with  their  feathery  arms,  the  ground  sloped  downwards  to  a  I 
hollow,  in  which  was  a  species  of  swamp,  dotted  with  fungi. 
A  morning  mist  hung  over  it  now,  —  a  fulsome  yet  magnifi¬ 
cent  silvery  veil,  full  of  light  from  the  sun,  yet  semi-opaque, 
—  the  hedge  behind  it  being  in  some  measure  hidden  by  its 
hazy  luminousness.  Up  the  sides  of  this  depression  grew 
sheaves  of  the  common  rush,  and  here  and  there  a  peculiar 
species  of  flag,  the  blades  of  which  glistened  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  sun  like  scythes.  But  the  general  aspect  of  the  swamp 
was  malignant.  From  its  moist  and  poisonous  coat  seemed 
to  be  exhaled  the  essences  of  evil  things  in  the  earth,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  fungi  grew  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  positions  from  rotting  leaves  and  tree  stumps,  some 
exhibiting  to  her  listless  gaze  their  clammy  tops,  others 
their  oozing  gills.  Some  were  marked  with  great  splotches, 
red  as  arterial  blood  —  others  were  saffron  yellow,  and  oth¬ 
ers  tall  and  attenuated  with  stems  like  macaroni.  Some 
were  leathery  and  of  richest  browns.  The  hollow  seemed  a 
nursery  of  pestilences  small  and  great,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  comfort  and  health,  and  Bathsheba  arose 
with  a  tremor  at  the  thought  of  having  passed  the  night  on 
the  brink  of  so  dismal  a  place. 

There  were  now  other  footsteps  to  be  heard  along  the 
road.  Bathsheba’s  nerves  were  still  unstrung :  she  crouched 
down  out  of  sight  again,  and  the  pedestrian  came  into  view. 
He  was  a  schoolboy,  with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
containing  his  dinner,  and  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  paused 
by  the  gate,  and,  without  looking  up,  continued  murmuring 
words  in  tones  (juite  loud  enough  to  reach  her  ears  :  — 

“  ‘  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  0  Lord,’ —  that 
I  know  out  o’  book.  ‘  Give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give  us, 
give  us,’  —  that  I  know.  ‘  Grace  that,  grace  that,  grace 
that,  grace  that,’  —  that  I  know.”  Other  words  followed 
to  the  same  effect.  The  boy  was  of  the  dunce  class  appar¬ 
ently;  the  book  was  a  psalter,  and  this  was  his  way  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  collect.  In  the  worst  attacks  of  trouble  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  always  a  superficial  film  of  consciousness  which 
is  left  disengaged  and  open  to  the  notice  of  trifles,  and  Bath¬ 
sheba  was  faintly  amused  at  the  boy’s  method,  till  he  too 
passed  on. 

By  this  time  stupor  had  given  place  to  anxiety,  and  anx- 
iety^began  to  make  room  for  hunger  and  thirst.  A  form 
now  appeared  upon  the  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  swamp, 
half-bidden  by  the  mist,  and  came  towards  Bathsheba. 
The  female  —  for  it  was  a  female  —  approached  with  her 
face  askance,  as  if  looking  earnestly  on  all  sides  of  her. 
When  she  got  a  little  farther  round  to  the  left,  and  drew 
nearer,  Bathsheba  could  see  the  new-comer’s  profile  against 
the  sunny  sky,  and  knew  the  wavy  sweep  from  forehead  to 
chin,  with  neither  angle  nor  decisive  line  anywhere  about  it, 
to  be  the  familiar  contour  of  Liddy  Smallbury. 

Bathsbeba’s  heart  bounded  with  gratitude  in  the  thought 
that  she  was  not  altogether  deserted,  and  she  jumped  up. 

“  Oh,  Liddy  1  ”  she  said,  or  attempted  to  say.;  but  the 
words  had  only  been  framed  by  her  lips;  there  came  no 
sound.  She  had  lost  her  voice  by  exposure  to  the  clogged 
atmosphere  all  these  hours  of  night. 

“  Oh,  ma’am  1  I  am  so  glad  I  have  found  you,”  said  the 
girl,  as  soon  as  she  saw  Bathsheba. 

“  You  can’t  come  across,”  Bathsheba  said  in  a  whisper. 


which  she  vainly  endeavored  to  make  loud  enough  to  reach 
Liddy’s  ears.  Liddy,  not  knowing  this,  stepped  down  upon 
the  swamp,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  “  It  will  bear  me  up,  I 
think.” 

Bathsheba  never  forgot  that  transient  little  picture  of 
Liddy  crossing  the  swamp  to  her  there  in  the  morning 
light.  Iridescent  bubbles  of  dank  subterranean  breath  rose 
from  the  sweating  sod  beside  the  waiting-maid’s  feet  as  she 
trod,  hissing  as  they  burst  and  expanded  away  to  join  the 
vapory  firmament  above.  Liddy  did  not  sink,  as  Bath¬ 
sheba  had  anticipated.  She  landed  safely  on  the  other 
side,  and  looked  up  at  the  beautiful  though  pale  and  weary 
face  of  her  young  mistress. 

“  Poor  thing !  ”  said  Liddy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “  Do 
hearten  yourself  up  a  little,  ma’am.  However  did  ”  — 

“  I  can’t  speak  above  a  whisper  —  my  voice  is  gone  for 
the  present,”  said  Bathsheba,  hurriedly.  “  I  suppose  the 
damp  air  from  that  hollow  has  taken  it  away.  Liddy, 
don’t  question  me,  mind.  Who  sent  you  —  anybody?  ” 

“  Nobody.  I  thought,  when  I  found  you  were  not  at 
home,  something  cruel  had  happened.  I  fancy  I  heard  his 
voice  late  last  night;  and  so,  knowing  something  was 
wrong  ”  — 

“ Is  he  at  home?  ” 

“  No ;  he  left  just  before  I  came  out.” 

“  Is  Fanny  taken  away  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet.  She  will  soon  be  —  at  nine  o’clock.”  | 

“  We  won’t  go  home  at  present,  then.  Suppose  we  walk 
about  in  this  wood  ?  ” 

Liddy,  without  exactly  understanding  everything,  or 
anything,  in  this  episode,  assented,  and  they  walked  to¬ 
gether  farther  among  the  trees. 

“  But  you  had  better  come  in,  ma’am,  and  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  You  will  die  of  a  chill !  ” 

“  I  shall  not  come  indoors  yet —  perhiips  never.” 

“  Shall  I  get  you  something  to  eat,  and  something  else 
to  put  over  your  head  liesides  that  little  shawl  ?  ” 

“  If  you  will,  Liddy.” 

Liddy  vanished,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  re¬ 
turned  with  a  cloak,  hat,  some  slices  of  bi^ad  and  butter, 
a  teacup,  and  some  hot  tea  in  a  little  china  jug. 

“  Is  Fanny  gone  ?  ”  said  Bathsheba.  ^ 

“  No,”  said  her  companion,  pouring  out  the  tea. 
Bathsheba  wrapped  herself  up,  and  ate  and  drank  spar- 
inwly.  Her  voice  was  then  a  little  clearer,  and  a  trifling 
color  returned  to  her  face.  “  Now  we’ll  walk  about  again," 
she  said. 

They  wandered  about  the  wood  for  nearly  two  hours, 
Bathsheba  replying  in  monosyllables  to  Liddy’s  prattle,  for 
her  mind  ran  on  one  subject,  and  one  only.  She  inter¬ 
rupted  with,  — 

“  I  wonder  if  Fanny  is  gone  by  this  time  ?  ” 

“  I  will  go  and  see.” 

She  came  back  with  the  information  that  the  men  were 
just  taking  away  the  corpse  ;  that  Bathsheba  had  been  in¬ 
quired  for  ;  that  she  had  replied  to  the  effect  that  her  mis¬ 
tress  was  unwell,  and  could  not  be  seen. 

‘‘  Then  they  think  I  am  in  my  bedroom?  ” 

“  Yes.”  Liddy  then  ventured  to  add  :  “  You  said  when 
I  first  found  you  that  you  might  never  go  home  again  — 
you  didn’t  mean  it,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  I’ve  altered  my  mind.  It  is  only  women  with  no 
pride  in  them  who  run  away  from  their  husbands.  There 
IS  one  position  worse  than  that  of  being  found  dead  in  your 
husband’s  house  from  his  ill-usage,  and  that  is,  to  be  found 
alive  through  having  gone  away  to  the  house  of  somebody 
else.  I’ve  thought  of  it  all  this  morning,  and  I’ve  chosen 
my  course.  A  runaway  wife  is  an  encumbrance  to  every¬ 
body,  a  burden  to  herself,  and  a  byword  —  all  of  which 
make  up  a  heap  of  misery  greater  than  any  that  comes  by 
staying  at  home  —  though  this  may  include  the  trifling 
items  of  insult,  beating,  and  starvation.  Liddy,  if  ever 
you  marry, — God  forbid  that  you  ever  should  I  —  you’ll 
find  yourself  in  a  fearful  situation  ;  but  mind  this,  don’t 
you  flinch.  Stand  your  ground,  and  be  cut  to  pieces. 
That’s  what  I’m  going  to  do.” 

“  Oh,  mistress,  don’t  talk  so!”  said  Liddy,  taking  her 
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hand ;  “  but  I  knew  you  had  too  much  aensc  to  bide  away 
May  I  ask  what  dreadful  thing  it  is  that  has  happened  be¬ 
tween  you  and  him  ?  ” 

“  You  may  ask  ;  but  I  may  not  tell.” 

In  about  ten  minutes  they  returned  to  the  house  by  a 
circuitous  route,  entering  at  the  rear.  Bathsheba  glided 
up  the  back  stairs  to  a  disused  attic,  and  her  companion 
followed. 

“  Liddy,”  she  said,  with  a  lighter  heart,  for  youth  and 
hope  ha<l  begun  to  reassert  themselves,  “you  are  to  be 
my  confidante  for  the  present  —  somebody  must  be  —  and 
I  choose  you.  Well,  1  shall  take  up  my  abode  here  for  a 
while.  Will  you  get  a  fire  lighted,  put  down  a  piece  of 
carpet,  and  help  me  to  make  the  place  comfortable?  Af¬ 
terwards,  I  want  you  and  Maryann  to  bring  up  that  little 
iron  bedstead  in  the  small  room,  and  the  bed  belonging  to 
it,  and  a  table,  and  some  other  things.  .  .  .  What  shall  I 
do  to  pass  the  heavy  time  away !  ” 

“  Hemming  handkerchiefs  is  a  very  good  thing,”  said 
Liddy. 

“  Oh,  no,  no  1  1  hate  needle- work  —  I  always  did.” 

“  Knitting  ?  ” 

“And  that,  too.” 

“  You  might  finish  your  sampler.  Only  the  carnations 
and  peacocks  want  filling  in  ;  and  then  it  eould  be  Iramcd 
and  glazed,  and  hung  beside  your  aunt’s,  ma’am.” 

“Samplers  are  out  of  date — horribly  countrified.  No, 
Liddy,  I’ll  read.  Bring  up  some  books  —  not  new  ones. 
1  haven’t  heart  to  read  anything  new.” 

“  Some  of  your  uncle’s  old  ones,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Some  of  those  wc  stowed  away  in  boxes.”  A 
faint  gleam  of  humor  passed  over  her  face  as  she  said ; 
“Bring  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  ‘Maid’s  Tragedy;’  and 
the  ‘  Mourning  Bride  ;  ’  and  —  let  me  see  —  ‘  Night 
Thoughts,’  and  the  ‘  V’aiiity  of  Human  Wishes.’  ” 

“  And  that  story  of  the  black  man,  who  murdered  his 
wife  Desdemona  ?  It  is  a  nice  dismal  one,  that  would  suit 
you  excellent  jitst  now.” 

“Now,  Lidd^  you’ve  been  ooking  into  my  books,  with¬ 
out  telling  me  ;  and  1  said  you  were  not  to  !  How  do  you 
know  it  would  suit  me?  It  wouldn’t  suit  me  at  all.” 

“  But  if  the  others  do  ”  — 

“  No,  they  don’t ;  and  I  won’t  re.ad  dismal  books.  Why 
should  I  read  dismal  books,  indeed  ?  Bring  me  *  Love  in 
a  Village,’  and  the  ‘Maiil  of  the  Mill,’  and  ‘Doctor  Syn¬ 
tax,’  and  some  volumes  of  the  ‘  Spectator.’  ” 

All  that  day  Bathsheba  and  Liddy  lived  in  the  attic  in 
a  state  of  barriciide  ;  a  precaution  which  proved  to  be 
needless  as  against  Troy,  for  he  did  not  appear  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  trouble  them  at  all.  Bathsheba  sat  at  the 
window  till  sunset,  sometimes  attempting  to  read,  at  other 
times  watching  every  movement’outsidc  without  much  pur¬ 
pose,  and  listening  without  much  interest  to  every  sound. 

The  sun  went  down  almost  blood-red  that  night,  and  a 
livid  cloud  received  its  rays  in  the  east.  Up  against  this 
dark  background  the  west  front  of  the  chureh-tower  —  the 
only  piirt  of  the  edifice  visible  from  the  farm-house  win¬ 
dows  —  rose  distinct  and  lustrous,  the  vane  upon  the  pin¬ 
nacle  bristling  with  rays.  Here,  about  six  o'clock,  the 
young  men  of  the  village  gathered,  as  was  their  custom, 
for  a  game  of  fives.  The  tower  had  been  consecrated  to 
this  ancient  diversion  from  time  immemorial,  the  western 
fa9ade  conveniently  forming  the  boundary  of  the  church- 
ard  at  that  end,  where  the  ground  was  trodden  hard  and 
are  as  a  pavement  by  the  players.  She  could  see  the 
balls  flying  upwards,  almost  to  the  belfry  window,  and  the 
brown  and  bl.ack  heads  of  the  young  lads  darting  about 
right  and  left,  their  white  shirt-sieeves  gleaming  in  the  sun ; 
whilst  occasionally  a  shout  and  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter 
varied  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air.  They  continued 
playing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  game  con¬ 
cluded  abruptly,  and  the  players  leapt  over  the  wall  and 
vanished  round  to  the  north  side  behind  a  yew-tree,  which 
was  also  half  behind  a  beech,  now  spreading  in  one  mass 
of  golden  foliage,  on  which  the  branches  traced  hlack 
lines. 

“  Why  did  the  fivcs-players  finish  their  game  so  sud¬ 


denly  ?  ”  Bathsheba  inquired,  the  next  time  that  Liddy 
entered  the  room. 

“  I  think  ’twas  because  two  men  came  just  then  from 
Casferbridge  and  began  putting  up  a  grand  carved  tomb¬ 
stone,”  said  Liddy.  “  The  lads  went  to  see  whose  it  was.” 

“  Do  you  know  ?  ”  Bathsheba  asked. 

“  I  don’t,”  said  Liddy. 

(To  b«  eontlnaed.) 


THE  SUN  A  BUBBLE. 

An  American  astronomer  of  great  eminence  has  recently 
suggested  a  very  startling  theory  respecting  the  sun,  pre¬ 
senting  that  orb  to  our  contemplation  as,  literally,  a  mere 
bubble,  though  a  splendid  one  and  of  stupendous  dimen¬ 
sions.  If  this  theory  were  only  advanced  as  a  speculation, 
a  crude  notion  as  to  what  might  be,  we  should  not  care  to 
discuss  it  in  these  pages.  But  the  hypothesis  has  been 
based  on  a  very  careful  discussion  of  facts,  and  aflbrds,  on 
the  whole,  a  readier  explanation  of  certain  observed  appear¬ 
ances  than  any  other  which  has  been  suggested.  We  pro¬ 
pose,  therefore,  briefly  to  describe  the  phenomena  on  which 
the  theory  is  founded,  and  then  to  sketch  the  theory  itself, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  conseijuences  which  must 
be  accepted  along  with  it,  should  it  be  admitted. 

But  first,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  ideas  which  very 
eminent  astronomers  have  entertained  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  glowing  surface  which  astronomers  call  the 
Solar  Photosphere.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bubble  theory 
of  the  sun  has  been  far  surpassed  in  audacity  by  former 
speculations  respecting  the  great  central  luminary  of  our 
system. 

Sir.  W.  Herschel,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  sun,  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  which 
perhaps  appears  a  natural  one,  that  the  sun  has  a  solid 
globe  around  which  lies  an  atmosphere  of  a  complex  nat¬ 
ure.  We  shall  presently  describe  his  strange  ideas  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  of  the  solar  globe ;  but  it  will  be  well 
to  quote  first  his  views  as  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and 
the  analogies  he  recocnized  between  the  sun’s  atmosphere 
add  the  earth’s.  “  The  earth,”  he  said,  in  a  passage  ex¬ 
plaining  his  view  as  to  the  solar  spots,  “  is  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  composed  of  various  elastic  fluids.  The 
sun  also  has  its  atmosphere,  and  if  some  of  the  fluids  which 
enter  into  its  composition  should  be  of  a  shining  brilliancy, 
while  others  are  nearly  transparent,  any  temporary  cause 
which  may  remove  the  lucid  fluid  will  permit  us  to  see  the 
body  of  the  sun  through  the  transparent  ones.  If  an  ob¬ 
server  were  placed  on  the  moon  he  would  see  the  solid 
body  of  our  earth  only  in  those  places  where  the  transpar¬ 
ent  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  would  permit  him.  In  others 
the  opaque  vapors  would  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  with¬ 
out  permitting  his  view  to  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  our 
globe.  He  would  probably  also  find  that  our  planet  had 
occasionally  some  shining  fluids  in  its  atmosphere,  as,  not 
unlikely,  some  of  our  northern  lights  might  attract  ’dis  no¬ 
tice,  if  they  happened  in  the  unenlightened  part  o>'  the 
earth,  and  were  seen  by  him  in  his  long  dark  night.”  He 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  various  phenomena  of  sun  spots 
can  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  they  are  due  to  the 
occasional  and  temporary  removal  of  the  shining  atmos¬ 
phere  from  parts  of  the  sun.  “  In  the  year  1791,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  I  examined  a  large  spot  in  the  sun,  and  found  it 
evidently  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surface  ;  about 
the  third  part  was  a  broad  margin  or  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  less  bright  than  the  sun,  and  also  lower  than  its 
surface.  This  plain  seemed  to  rise,  with  shelving  sides,  up 
to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  level  of  the  surface.  How 
very  ill  would  this  agree  with  the  old  ideas  of  solid  bodies 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  a  fiery  liquid,  with  the  smoke  of 
volcanoes,  or  scum  upon  an  ocean  ;  and  how  easily  is  it 
explained  upon  our  foregoing  theory.  The  removal  of  the 
shining  atmosphere,  which  permits  us  to  see  the  sun,  must 
naturally  be  attended  with  a  gratinal  diminution  on  its  bor¬ 
ders.  An  instance  of  a  similar  kind  we  have  daily  before 
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us,  'when,  through  an  opening  of  a  cloud,  we  see  the  sky, 
which  generally  is  attended  by  a  surrounding  haziness  of 
some  short  extent.” 

He  was  led  by  considerations  such  as  these,  to  conceive 
that  the  real  body  of  the  sun  is  neither  illuminated  nor 
heated  to  any  remarkable  degree,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  hab¬ 
itable.  “  The  sun,  viewed  in  this  light,”  he  said,  “  appears 
to  be  nothing  else  than  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid 
planet,  evidently  the  first,  or,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  the 
only  primary  one  of  our  system,  all  others  being  truly  sec¬ 
ondary  to  it.  Its  similarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar 
system  with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  atmosphere,  and  its 
diversified  surlace ;  the  rotation  upon  its  a.xis,  and  the  fall 
of  heavy  bodies,  lead  us  on  to  suppose  that  it  is  most  prob¬ 
ably  also  inhabited,  like  tbe  rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  vast  globe.  Whatever  fanciful  poets  may  say  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  sun  tbe  abode  of  blesseil  spirits,  or  angry  moralists 
devise  in  pointing  it  out  as  a  fit  place  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicke<l,  it  does  not  apj)ear  that  they  had  any  other 
foundations  than  mere  opinion  and  vague  surmise;  but  now 
I  think  myself  authorized,  upon  asttronomical  principles,  to 
propose  tbe  sun  as  an  inhabitable  worbl,  and  am  persuaded 
that  my  observations,  and  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
from  them,  are  sufficient  to  answer  every  objection  that 
may  be  made  against  it.” 

Before  passing  from  the  views  of  the  greatest  observa¬ 
tional  astrononu  r  that  ever  lived,  we  shall  venture  to  quote 
yet  another  passage,  to  show  on  what  feeble  arguments  he 
was  content  to  rely,  when  this  favorite  theory  of  bis  was  in 
question.  He  pictures  to  himself  and  bis  renders  how  the 
inhabitants  of  our  moon,  and  of  tbe  moons  circling  around 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  considering  the  offices  dis¬ 
charged  by  those  planets,  might  lie  led  to  regard  their  pri¬ 
maries  as  ”  mere  attractive  centres,  to  direct  their  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  to  supply  them  with  reflected  light  in  the  absence 
of  direct  illumination.”  “  (lught  we  not,”  he  proceeds  se¬ 
riously  to  deman<l,  “  to  condemn  their  ignorance  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  want  of  attention  and  proper  reflection  ?  It 
is  very  true  that  tbe  earth  tind  those  other  planets  that 
have  satellites  about  them  perform  all  tbe  offices  that  have 
been  named  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  little  globes  ;  but 
to  us  who  live  upon  one  of  these  planets,  their  reasonings 
cannot  but  appear  very  defective,  when  we  tee  what  a  mag¬ 
nificent  dwelling-place  the  earth  allords  to  numberless  in¬ 
telligent  beings.  These  considerations  ought  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planets  wiser  than  we  have  supposed  I 
those  of  their  satellites  to  be.  We  surely  ought  not,  like 
them,  to  say,  ‘  The  sun  ’  (that  immense  globe,  whose  body 
would  much  more  than  fill  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon) 

‘  is  merely  an  attractive  centre  tons.’  From  experience 
we  can  affirm  that  the  performance  of  the  most  salutary 
offices  to  inferior  planets  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  supeiior  purposes;  and  in  consequence  of  such 
analogical  reasonings,  assi.stcd  by  telescopic  views,  which 
plainly  favor  the  same  opinion,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  sun  is  richly  stored  with  inhabitants.” 

Sir  John  llerschel  went  fitr  beyond  his  father,  however, 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  sun’s  habitability.  He 
adopted  a  totally  dilferent  view.  Admitting  the  possible 
coolness  of  the  real  solar  globe,  and  the  consequent  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  existence  of  ordinary  forms  of  life  upon  it,  he 
nevertheless  preferred  to  regard  the  true  inhabitants  of  the 
sun,  not  simply  as  capable  of  be.aring  an  intense  heat  and 
light,  but  as  themselves  emitting  the  chief  part  of  the  light 
and  heat  which  we  receive  from  the  sun  1  This  may  ap- 
pur  altogether  incredible,  and,  in  fact,  the  terms  in  which 
Sir  John  Herschel  expressed  the  opinion  were  not  quite  so 
definite  as  those  which  we  have  just  used.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  our  readers,  after  considering  the  passages  we 
■hall  quote  from  Sir  John  llerschel’s  statement  of  his 
views,  will  perceive  that  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  as 
to  his  real  opinion. 

The  surface  of  the  sun,  when  examined  with  very  pow¬ 
erful  telescope’s,  shows  a  multitude  of  bright  granulations, 
which,  according  to  Nasmyth,  are  due  to  the  existence  of 
very  bright  objects  shaped  like  willow  leaves.  We  do  not 


here  discuss  the  question  whelbt  r  these  solar  willow  leaves 
have  a  real  existence  or  not.  Suffice  it  that  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  appeared  to  Sir  John  Herschel  to  be  demon¬ 
strative.  “  The  leaves  or  scales,”  he  said,  “  are  not  ar¬ 
ranged  in  any  order  (as  those  of  a  butterfly’s  wings  are), 
but  lie  crossing  in  all  directions  like  what  are  called  spills 
in  the  game  of  spillikins;  except  at  the  borders  of  a  spot, 
where  they  point,  for  the  most  part,  inwanls,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  spot,  presenting  much  the  sort  of  appearance 
that  the  small  leaves  of  some  water-plants  or  sea-weeds  do 
at  the  edge  of  a  deep  hole  of  clear  water.  The  exceedingly 
definite  shape  of  these  objects  ;  their  exact  similarity  one  to 
another;  and  the  way  in  which  they  lie  athwart  and  across 
each  other  (except  where  they  form  a  sort  of  bri<lge  across  a 
spot,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  eflect  a  common  direction, 
that,  namely,  of  the  bridge  itself),  all  these  characters  seem 
quite  repugnant  to  the  notion  of  their  being  of  a  vaporous, 
a  cloudy,  or  a  fluid  nature.  Nothing  remains  but  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  separate  and  in<lependent  sheets,  flakes,  or 
scales,  having  some  sort  of  solidity.  And  these  flakes,  be 
they  what  they  may,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
dashing  of  meteoric  stones  into  the  sun’s  titmospbere,  etc., 
are  evidently  the  immediate  sources  of  the  solar  light  and 
hetit,  by  whatever  mechanism  or  whatever  processes  they 
may  be  enabled  to  develop,  anil  as  it  were  elaborate,  these 
elements  from  the  bosom  of  the  non-luminous  fluid  in  which 
they  appear  to  float.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  regard  them  as  organisms  of  some  peculiar 
and  amazing  kind  ;  and  though  it  may  appear  too  daring 
to  speak  of  such  organizations  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  life,  yet  we  do  know  that  vital  action  is  competent  to  de¬ 
velop  at  once  heat  and  light  and  electricity.  These  won¬ 
derful  objects  have  been  seen  by  others  than  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
so  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  reality.  To  be 
seen  at  all,  however,  even  with  the  highest  magnifying 
powers  our  telescopes  will  bear  when  applied  to  tbe  sun, 
they  can  h.a'dly  Im  les.'’  than  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  in  breadth.” 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  two  Ilerschels,  among 
the  ablest  reasoners  on  observed  facts,  and  both  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  observational  skill,  should  have  advanced 
theories  so  fanciful  as  the  two  we  ba^e  ipioted  above.  On 
no  other  evidence  than  the  fact  that  the  sun,  like  tbe  earth, 
is  a  rotating  globe,  the  elder  llerschel  was  prepared,  wo 
will  not  say  to  overlook  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  the 
solar  orb,  but  to  invent  a  protecting  envelope,  of  a  nature 
utterly  unlike  that  of  any  material  known  to  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  whereby  the  solar  inhabitants  might  be  protected 
from  the  sun’s  fiery  rays;  while  the  younger  llerschel, 
accepting  confidently  the  “  solar  willow  leaves  ”  (much 
doubted  by  other  astronomers),  was  prepared  to  regard 
them  as  organisms  whose  vitality  supplies  the  light  and 
heat  emitted  by  the  sun  I  When  theories  so  startling  have 
been  maintained  by  the  acknowledged  chiefs  of  modern  as¬ 
tronomy,  we  may  be  content  to  regard  without  much  sur¬ 
prise  the  theory,  strange  though  it  seems  at  a  first  view, 
that  the  sun  is  a  gigantic  bubble. 

But  we  believe  that  we  shall  he  able  to  show  that  the 
bubble  theory  has  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favor.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  facts  which  suggested  it. 

Very  soon  after*  Dr.  Hugeins  had  devised  a  method  by 
which  the  colored  prominences  of  the  sun  could  be  studied 
without  the  aid  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  astronomers  discov¬ 
ered  that  in  many  cases  the  red  prominences  result  from 
veritable  solar  eruptions.  Some  prominences,  indeed,  are 
obviously  in  a  condition  of  comparative  quiescence,  floating 
(as  it  were)  like  clouds  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  eiihef 
remaining  unchanged  for  hours  or  even  for  days,  or  else 
undergoing  only  very  gradual  processes  of  alteration.  But 
there  are  others  which  are  manifestly  true  jets.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  shape  of  these  prominences  indicates  un¬ 
mistakably  that  the  matter  composing  them  has  been  ejected 
with  great  violence  from  the  sun’s  interior,  but  several  have 
been  watched  during  the  actual  process  of  ejection,  'riiey 

1  The  reference  ebove  is  to  the  first  detailed  statement  of  the  method  by 
which  the  proniineoces  were  to  be  seen  without  ecli|Me,  such  suteineut  beer* 
ing  date  February,  1868,  or  six  months  before  the  method  was  first  success* 
fully  applied. 
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have  been  seen  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  then  either  to 
subside  slowly  towards  the  region  whence  they  have  been 
ejected,  or  else  to  bend  over  like  the  curved  jet  of  a  foun¬ 
tain,  so  descending  until  a  complete  arch  of  red  matter  has 
been  formed. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Zullner,  Respighi,  Secchi,  and 
others  who  nave  studied  the  sun,  have  agreed  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  action  of  solar  eruptive  forces  in  the  production  of 
the  jet-shaped  prominences. 

But  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  energ)’  of  the  sun’s 
eruptive  forces  was  obtained  by  the  astronomer  to  whom 
the  Bubble  Theory  of  the  Sun  is  due — Professor  Young, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  U.  S.  He  was  observing 
the  edge  of  the  sun  in  October,  1871,  having  his  telescope 
(armed  with  a  powerful  spectroscope)  directed  upon  a 
long,  low-lying  band  of  solar  clouds.  We  say  low-lying, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  upper  side  of  the  cloud-layer  was 
fully  fifty  thousand  miles  above  the  sun’s  surface,  the 
lower  side  being  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  miles 
above  that  surface.  The  cloud-layer  was  about  400,000 
miles  in  length.  Professor  Young  was  called  away  from 
his  telescopic  work  for  half  an  hour  at  a  somewhat  inter¬ 
esting  epoch,  for  he  had  noticed  that  a  bright  rounded 
cloud  was  rapidly  forming  beneath  the  larger  and  quieter 
cloud-layer.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  returned,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  then,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  that  the  great 
cloud  had  been  literally  scattered  into  fragments  by  an 
explosion  from  beneath.  The  small  rounded  cloud  had 
changed  in  shape,  as  if  the  explosion  had  taken  place 
through  it,  and  ail  that  remained  of  the  large  cloud  was  a 
stream  of  ascending  fragments,  averaging  about  three 
thousand  miles  in  length  and  about  three  hundred  in 
breadth.  Professor  Young  watched  the  ascent  of  these 
fragments  (each  of  which,  be  it  noted,  had  a  surface 
largely  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Isles),  and  he  found 
that  l^fore  vanishing  (as  by  cooling)  they  reached  a  height 
of  about  210,000  miles.  Moreover,  he  timed  their  ascent, 
and  from  his  time-measurements  the  present  writer  was 
able  to  demonstrate  the  surprising  fact  that  the  outrushing 
matter  by  which  the  great  cloud  had  been  rent  to  shreds 
must  have  crossed  the  sun’s  surface  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
five  hundred  mites  per  second ! 

Now,  no  explosion  can  occur  where  there  has  been  no 
repression.  When  a  volcano,  for  example,  gives  vent  to 
some  great  eruption,  the  energy  of  the  eruption  is  due  to 
and  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  the  repression  which 
had  been  exerted  on  the  imprisoned  gases  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  eruption.  When  a  bullet  is  fired  from  a  gun,  the 
velocity  of  its  flight  depends  on  the  completeness  with 
which  before  and  during  the  passage  of  the  bullet  along 
the  barrel,  the  escape  of  the  gases  resulting  from  the  firing 
of  the  gunpowder  has  been  prevented.  And  although  a 
quantity  of  loose  gunpowder  can,  in  a  sense,  explode  in 
the  open  air,  yet  not  only  are  the  effects  of  explosion  al¬ 
together  less  marked  than  where  the  exploding  matter 
has  been  confined,  but  the  explosion  takes  place  in  no 
definite  direction,  but  all  around  the  place  where  fire  had 
been  applied.  In  order  that  matter  may  be  propelled 
along  some  particular  path  there  must,  before  explosion 
takes  place,  be  an  enclosing  substance  of  some  sort,  the 
yielding  of  which  at  a  particular  point  determines  the 
direction  in  which  the  outrushing  matter  proceeds. 

Accordingly,  both  Zollner  and  Respighi,  in  adopting 
the  general  theory  that  the  jet  prominences  are  phenom¬ 
ena  of  eruption,  although  they  held  different  opinions  as 
to  the  cause  of  eruption,  agreed  in  maintaining  that  the 
eruptions  must  take  place  through  some  substance  forming 
a  sort  of  solar  crust.  Zollner  held  that  the  eruptions  are 
akin  to  terrestrial  volcanic  outbursts,  Respighi  considered 
that  some  kind  of  electrical  action  was  in  question ;  but 
neither  astronomer  doubted  that  the  eruptions  sprung 
from  beneath  a  compact  solid  or  liquid  surface. 

But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  assumption  that 
the  sun  has  a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus.  The  sun  is  a  body 
whose  density  is  very  small  by  comparison  with  the  earth’s, 
and  still  more  by  comparison  with  the  density  we  should 
be  led  to  expect  from  the  consideration  of  the  enormous 


gravitating  and  compressive  energy  of  the  sun’s  globe 
regarded  as  a  whole.  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
this  energy  to  mention  the  following  circumstance :  If  an 
atmosphere  constituted  like  ours  surrounded  the  sun 
(which,  for  the  moment,  we  will  regard  as  a  cool  body), 
this  atmosphere,  instead  of  doubling  in  density  with  about 
miles  of  descent,  as  happens  with  ours,  would  double 
some  twenty-seven  times  in  that  short  distance,  so  that 
if  at  the  sun’s  actual  surface  the  pressure  were  the  same 
as  that  of  the  air  at  our  sea-level,  then  at  a  depth  of  3^ 
miles  (and  many  of  the  sun’s  spots  show  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  thousand  miles)  the  pressure  would  be  increased 
more  than  six  million  times,  under  which  enormous  action 
the  air  would  beyond  question  be  solidified.  If  we  could 
suppose  that  the  air  were  not  solidified,  then  we  should 
have  to  assume  that  it  became  compressed  to  a  density 
exceeding  that  of  our  air  more  than  six  million  times  — 
that  is,  exceeding  the  density  of  platinum  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  times. 

Now  the  actual  density  of  the  sun  is  but  about  one  fourth 
the  density  of  the  earth,  and  is  very  little  greater  than  the 
density  of  water.  Remembering  that  at  the  sun’s  tre¬ 
mendous  heat  vapors  and  gases  could  remain  as  such  at  a 
pressure  very  far  exceeding  that  to  which  we  can  subject 
any  gas,  and  probably  when  so  compressed  as  to  exceed 
water  in  density,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  regard  the  sun 
as  in  the  main  a  gaseous  body.  It  cannot  possibly  have  a 
large  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  as  to  its  having  a  solid  or  liquid  crust;  for  if  it  had 
such  a  nucleus,  it  would  be  a  much  more  massive  body 
than  we  know  it  to  be.  As  we  sec,  moreover,  that  it  must 
have  a  solid  or  liquid  crust,  we  may  fairly  dismiss  the  idea 
that  it  has  any  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  at  all. 

But  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  a 
globe  like  the  sun,  not  only  glowing  throughout  with  the 
intensity  of  its  inherent  heat,  but  also  manifestly  the  scene 
of  tremendous  processes  of  internal  disturbance,  can  have 
a  crust  (in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term)  encircling 
its  vaporous  interior.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the 
spots  show  us  that  the  forces  acting  from  within  are  com¬ 
petent  to  burst  their  way  through  any  existing  solar  crust; 
and  any  ordinary  crust  would  be  reduced  to  fragments 
under  the  action  of  such  forces.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  a  crust  thus  readily  rent  asunder  and  tossed 
on  one  side  could  act  the  part  which  the  solar  enclosing 
shell  or  skin  certainly  does  perform,  let  its  nature  be  what 
it  may.  The  exceeding  definiteness  of  direction  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  jets  we  have  spoken  of  above  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  crust  bears  sway,  so  to  speak,  over  the  in¬ 
ternal  gaseous  nucleus,  and  that  the  gases  forming  this 
nucleus,  though  they  escape,  yet  owe  the  energy  of  their 
outrush  to  the  action  of  the  enclosing  shell. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Young  seems  exactly 
suited  to  meet  the  difficulties  here  indicated,  and  to  account 
for  those  more  prominent  solar  phenomena  with  which 
alone,  at  present,  astronomers  can  hope  to  deal  successfully. 

He  considers  that  the  sun  has  no  permanent  crust,  nor  in 
fact  any  envelope  which  can  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  be  regarded  as  a  crust  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
vaporous  globe  of  the  sun  is  in  the  presence  of  what  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  called  “  the  cold  of  space,”  a  process 
necessarily  takes  place  over  its  whole  outer  surface  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  formation  of  clouds  in  our  skies,  when  the 
vapor  of  water  has  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  con¬ 
densed  into  the  form  of  visible  cloud.  The  vapors  of  the 
sun’s  globe  consist  in  the  main,  we  know,  of  the  metallic  el¬ 
ements,  and  these  metallic  vapors  would  condense  into 
clouds  composed  of  minute  globules  (or  perhaps  vesicles) 
of  fluid  metal.  But  such  clouds  would  not  usually  remain 
in  the  simple  cloud-form.  They  would  be  continually 
gathering  with  a  rapidity  z)f  formation  incomparably  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  which  we  recognize  in  our  summer  clouds, 
even  when  a  great  storm  is  approaching.  They  would  be¬ 
come  rain-clouds,  the  rain  falling  from  them  consisting 
simply  of  molten  metals.  More  and  more  heavy  would  this 
metallic  rain  become  as  it  descended,  even  as  our  own  rains 
are  heavier  at  low  levels  than  at  considerable  heights. 
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Quite  low  down,  and  when  approaching  the  region  where  { 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun’s  interior  would  revaporize  them,  | 
the  metallic  rains  would  descend  in  perfect  sheets,  forming 
a  nearly  continuous  liquid  envelope.  | 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  give  Professor  Young’s  own  I 
account  of  the  theory,  not  only  because  it  is  always  desira-  ; 
ble  in  presenting  views  of  the  kind  to  avoid  the  risk  of  : 
false  interpretation,  but  because  in  the  present  instance  the  | 
subject  is  one  of  so  stupendous  a  nature,  and  surrounded  I 
by  such  great  difficulty,  that  the  reader  will  do  well  to  ex-  I 
amine  the  new  theory  in  more  than  one  aspect :  “  The  J 
eruptions  which  are  all  the  time  occurring  on  the  sun’s  sur-  i 
face,”  says  Professor  Young,  “  almost  compel  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  crust  of  some  kind  which  restrains  the  j 
imprisoned  gases  and  through  which  they  force  their  way 
with  great  violence.  This  crust  may  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  continuous  sheet  of  rain,  not  of  water,  of  course,  but  of 
materials  whose  vapors  are  shown  by  means  of  the  spectro¬ 
scope  to  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  whose  conden¬ 
sation  and  combinations  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  solar  j 
heat.  The  continuous  outflow  of  the  solar  heat  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  supply  that  would  be  developed  by  the  conden¬ 
sation  from  steam  to  water  of  a  layer  about  five  feet  thick, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun,  per  minute.  As  this  tre¬ 
mendous  rain  descends,  the  velocity  of  the  falling  drops 
would  be  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  denser  gases 
underneath,  the  drops  would  coalesce  until  continuous  i 
sheets  would  be  formed,  and  the  sheets  would  unite  and  I 
form  a  sort  of  bottomless  ocean  resting  upon  the  compressed 
vapors  beneath,  and  pierced  by  innumerable  ascending  jets 
and  bubbles.  It  would  have  nearly  a  constant  depth  in 
thickness,  because  it  would  revaporate  at  the  bottom  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  would  grow  by  the  descending  rains  above, 
though  probably  the  thickness  of  this  sheet  would  continu¬ 
ally  increase  at  some  slow  rate,  and  its  whole  diameter 
diminish.  In  other  words,  the  sun,  according  to  this  view, 
is  a  gigantic  bubble  whose  walls  are  gradually  thickening 
and  its  diameter  diminishing  at  a  rate  determined  by  its 
loss  of  heat.  It  differs,  however,  from  ordinary  bubbles  in 
the  fact  that  its  skin  is  constantly  penetrated  by  blasts 
and  jets  from  within.” 

Professor  Young  proceeds  to  remark  that  “  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  leaves  the  question  of  the  solar  spots  untouched,  but  is 
consistent  with  either  of  those  most  in  vogue  at  present.” 
Here,  however,  we  have  to  note  an  interesting  circumstance 
tending  to  show  that  Professor  Young’s  theory  is  one  which 
accords  better  than  any  other  with  the  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Unknown  to  Professor 
Young  t  a  theory  not  unlike  his  was  suggested  four  or  five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Stoney,  F.  R.  S.,  especially  to  explain 
the  features  presented  by  the  solar  spots.  After  carefully 
examining  the  evidence,  Stoney  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  brightest  parts  of  the  sun  (the  bright  granules)  are  | 
regions  where  there  aie  solar  clouds  and  solar  showers,  the  i 
less  bright  parts  —  on  which  the  granules  are  seen  as  on  a 
background — are  regions  where  there  are  clouds  but  no 
showers,  and  the  peniimbral  parts  of  the  spots  are  regions 
where  there  are  showers  without  cloud,  that  is,  where  we 
are  looking  at  the  edge  of  a  shower. 

In  fact,  if  we  consider  those  features  of  the  solar  heat 
which  have  been  regarded  as  most  characteristic  as  well  as 
most  difficult  to  explain,  we  shall  find  reason  for  consider¬ 
ing  Professor  Young’s  theory  as  affording  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  ex[)lanation  of  the  observed  appearances.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  outlines  of  sun-spots  are  well  defined  not  only  on  the 
inside,  where  the  dark  central  part  of  the  spot  is,  but  also 
on  the  outside,  where  the  spot  adjoins  on  the  bright  surface 
of  the  sun.  But  this  peculiarity  is  explained  at  once,  if  we 
regard  the  solar  shell-envelope  as  consisting  of  a  very 

1  Profe^ior  Young  conimunlrated  to  the  writer  a  sketch  of  his  theory  scr*  ' 
eral  weeks  before  he  published  it,  inriting  comments  and  asking  particularly 
whether  any  similar  theory  had  been  ppeviou.‘»ly  enunciated.  A  great  press¬ 
ure  of  eogageiueiiU  preyented  the  writer  from  replying  at  tiie  time  to  this 
letter,  otherwise  the  published  statement  of  the  theory  would  hare  con- 
Uined  a  reference  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  what  follows.  In  any  case,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  manifest  that  the  views  of  Profewor  Young  and  of  Mr.  Htoney  are 
independent  of  each  other,  being  devised  in  explanatioD  of  two  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  seta  of  circumstances. 


bright  outer  layer  of  clouds,  from  which  metallic  rains  are 
falling.  The  edge  of  the  clouds  would  then  define  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  spot’s  fringe- like  border,  while  the  lower  limits 
of  the  shower  would  define  the  inside.  It  is  true  that  this 
explanation  assumes  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  showers 
falling  all  round  a  spot  lie  closer  than  the  upper ;  but  this 
would  naturally  happen  if,  as  is  suggested  by  many  circum¬ 
stances,  a  spot  is  a  scene  where  there  is  a  cyclonic  down- 
rush  of  matter  from  without;  for  the  whirling  vapors  would 
sway  the  upper  parts  of  the  downfalling  streams  more 
efliectively  than  the  lower  parts,  which  parts  would  there¬ 
fore  tend  inwards  towards  the  spot’s  central  region. 

It  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader  that  if  heavy  solar 
showers  fell  in  this  particular  way,  then,  unless  the  show¬ 
ers  were  perfectly  continuous  (a  most  improbable  contin¬ 
gency)  the  edges  of  the  shower  regions  thus  brought  into 
view  should  show  streaks  radiating  from  the  direction  of 
the  spot’s  centre.  To  explain  our  meaning  more  clearly, 
suppose  a  large  region  of  the  earth  to  be  covered  by  rain- 
clouds  from  which  showers  are  falling  ;  then  suppose  a 
circular  part  of  the  cloud-covering  removed,  and  that  the 
rain  falling  all  around  this  circular  space  slopes  inward 
towards  the  middle  of  the  space ;  now  suppKise  a  balloonist 
to  ascend  from  the  middle  of  the  circular  space  until  he 
is  high  above  the  level  of  the  cloud-laver ;  then  he 
would  see  .below  him  a  great  opening  in  tiie  cloud-layer 
(white  in  the  sunlight,  which  would  be  shining  on  its  out¬ 
side),  and  he  would  see  all  round  the  opening  and  within 
it  the  streams  of  falling  rain,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fringe 
within  the  circular  gap ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  this  fringe 
would  show  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  falling  ram 
streams,  that  direction  as  seen  by  the  balloonist  appearing 
to  be  radial  with  respect  to  the  circular  openings.  Now  it 
has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  solar  spots  that  their  penumbral  fringes  are  streaked 
precisely  in  this  manner. 

But  again,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  falling  solar  showers 
were  thus  thrust  outwards  at  their  upper  edges,  then  — 
since  lines  drawn  towards  a  centre  lie  closer  as  the  centre 
is  approached  —  the  penumbra  of  a  spot  ought  to  be  brighter 
at  its  inner  edge  than  at  its  outer.  The  difference  would 
be  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  showers 
would  grow  heavier  as  they  descended,  according  to  the 
law  observed  in  our  rain-showers.  Now  here,  again,  it  is 
a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  long  before  the  bubble 
theory  of  the  sun  had  been  invented,  astronomers  had 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  penumbral  fringe  of  a  spot 
is  markedly  darker  on  the  outside  than  on  the  inside. 
The  observation  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  that  contrast  alone  would  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  Thus  a  second  and  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  sun-spots  finds  its  explanation  in  the  new 
theory.  We  venture,  indeed,  to  say  with  some  confidence 
that  the  appearance  in  question  suffices  to  throw  serious 
doubts  upon  all  other  theories  which  have  hitherto  been 
propounded  in  explanation  of  sun-spot  phenomena.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  bubble  theory  can  be  regarded  as  de¬ 
monstrated  on  the  strength  of  this  simple  fact;  but  we 
do  assert  that  no  theory  hitherto  put  forward  has  given 
any  account  whatever  of  the  peculiarity  in  question. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  Professor  Young’s  theory 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  sun-spots,  nor  does 
the  theory  throw  any  light  whatever  on  that  perplexing 
subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  sun,  as  presented  by  the  startling  theory 
before  us,  without  being  led  to  reexamine  the  questions 
suggested  by  what  we  have  learned  respecting  sun-spots. 
We  see  confirmed  by  the  theory  the  view  to  which  as¬ 
tronomers  had  for  some  time  been  led,  that  spots  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  action  exerted  from  without.  We  perceive 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  action  is  one  of  great  energy, 
its  energy  being  probably  in  the  main  dynamical.  It  is 
true  that  the  darkness  of  a  spot  must  he  explained  by 
physical  considerations  depending  on  the  laws  of  heat  and 
light,  and  that  chemical  relations  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  But  we  seem  to 
recognize  clear  evidence  of  the  actual  thrusting  on  one 
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side  of  solar  clouds  with  their  down-pour  of  metallic  rain, 
where  spots  are  formed.  Apart  from  the  considerations 
relating  to  the  penumbral  fringe  of  a  spot,  there  is  a  mani¬ 
fest  heaping  up  of  the  solar  cloud-layers  all  round  a  spot, 
where  the  bright  and  elevated  regions  called  faculae  are 
seen.  Besides,  many  spots  indicate  by  their  shape  and 
changes  of  shape  the  action  of  most  energetic  forces, 
breaking  up  and  thrusting  apart,  as  it  were,  the  masses  of 
clouds  which  form  the  light  giving  surface  of  the  sun. 

Now  the  various  theories,  which  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  periodic  recurrence  of  spot-frequency, 
have  been  based  on  influences  supposed  to  be  e.xerted  in 
some  mysterious  manner  by  the  planets.  In  particular, 
Jupiter  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  great  spot- 
period  of  about  eleven  years.  Jupiter’s  period  of  revo¬ 
lution  around  the  sun  being  about  eleven  years  and 
ten  months,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  regulates  this 
period  of  spot-frequency ;  and  a  comparison  has  been  made 
between  his  supposed  action  in  this  respect  and  the  appar¬ 
ent  connection  existing  between  our  moon’s  motions  and 
the  recurrence  of  terrestrial  volcanic  action.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  explanation  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  thus 
indicated  would  correspond  with  a  theory  presenting  sun¬ 
spots  as  caused  by  solar  forces  acting  from  within  outwards, 
but  would  by  no  means  at  -ord  with  a  theory  indicating  as 
the  source  ^  of  solar  spots  an  action  exerted  from  without 
the  solar  orb.  Moreover,  we  cannot  readily  overlook  the 
circumstance  that  the  eleven-year  spot-period  does  not 
accord  exactly  with  Jupiter’s  period  of  revolution.  In 
consequence  of  this  want  of  agreement,  we  have  not  to  go 
far  back  to  find  periods  when  spots  have  been  very 
numerous,  corresponding  with  the  time  when  Jupiter  has 
been  at  bis  nearest  to  the  sun,  farthest  from  the  sun,  and 
at  his  mean  distance.  This  appears  to  render  altogether 
untenable  the  theory  that  there  is  any  connection  whatever 
between  Jupiter’s  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  spots  upon  the  sun’s  surface.  And  if  we  give  up 
the  theory  that  Jupiter  influences  the  sun  in  this  manner, 
it  seems  impossible  to  believe  in  planetary  influence  at  all. 
So  that  we  may  regard  ourselves  as  free  to  search  for 
other  cau.ses,  and  especially  for  the  possible  existence  of 
matter  reaching  the  sun  from  time  to  time  from  without, 
and  so  producing  those  openings. 

Thus  viewing  the  matter,  one  might  be  led  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  some  as  yet  undetected  comet  with  its 
train  of  exceptionally  large  meteoric  masses,  travelling  in 
a  period  of  about  eleven  years  around  the  sun,  and  having 
its  place  of  nearest  approach  to  that  orb  so  close  to  the 
solar  surface  that  when  the  main  flight  is  passing  the  strag¬ 
glers  fall  upon  the  sun’s  surface.  But  then  there  is  this 
dilliculty,  that  the  spots  appear  always  on  two  zones  of  the 
sun’s  surface,  corresponding  in  a  general  sense  to  the  tem¬ 
perate  zones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  though  it 
would  be  easy  to  account  for  one  such  zone  by  the  sug¬ 
gested  comet  theory,  the  existence  of  two  is  not  so  readily 
accounted  for. 

And  yet  though  no  single  comet  can  be  accepted  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  observed  facts,  there  are  some  circum¬ 
stances  which,  so  soon  as  the  general  idea  of  cometic  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  mooted,  attract  our  attention  as  favoring 
that  theory.  For  example,  if  we  ascribed  the  sun’s  spots 
to  comets,  we  should  require  that  many  comets  should 
have  paths  carrying  them  very  close  to  the  sun’s  surface  ; 
and  though  few  such  comets  have  been  detected,  yet  the 
laws  observed  in  the  paths  of  discovered  comets  indicate 
that  if  we  only  had  an  equal  chance  of  detecting  comets 
which  passed  very  near  to  the  sun,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  very  numerous  indeed.  It  has  been  shown  that,  if  a 
model  of  the  solar  system  were  constructed  and  a  material 
particle  were  set  to  indicate  that  point  of  each  cometic  path 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun,  the  density  with  which  such 
particles  would  be  aggregated  would  be  found  to  increase 
rapidly  in  approaching  the  sun. 

Again,  since  there  are  two  zones  of  sun-spots,  we  should 
exf>ect  to  find  the  cometic  paths  showing  an  average  slant 
>  We  emphssiie  the  word  “  Murce,’- becanw  whetever  opinion  may  be 
formed  iie  >o  (he  origin  of  tun-epote,  no  doubt*  can  be  enterUlned  respect¬ 
ing  the  action  of  eyplcelre  solar  forces. 


to  the  level  of  the  sun’s  equator,  according  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  slant  in  the  case  of  lines  drawn  from  the  spot-zones 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun’s  globe.  Such  a  tendency  has  been 
discovered,  though  the  assigned  slant  of  the  cometic  orbits 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  theory  requires.  Let  us  be 
permitted  to  ({uote,  notwithstanding  the  technicality  of  its 
terms,  a  passage  from  Dunkin’s  excellent  Appendix  to 
Lardner’s  “  Astronomy,”  in  which  this  relation  is  stated : 
“  There  are  evident  indications  of  a  tendency  of  the  planes 
of  the  cometary  orbits  to  collect  around  a  plane  whose  in¬ 
clination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  forty-five  degrees  ; 
or  if  a  cone  be  imagined  to  be  formed,  having  a  semi-angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  planes  of  the  cometary  orbits  be¬ 
tray  a  tendency  to  take  the  position  of  tangent-planes  to 
the  surface  of  such  a  cone.”  We  beg  those  of  our  readers 
who  eschew  cones,  semi-angles,  and  tangent-planes,  to  trust 
in  our  assurance  that  the  sentence  just  quoted  bears  the 
meaning  we  have  assigned  to  it.  So  far,  then,  the  observed 
relations  among  cometic  orbits  seem  to  accord  with  the 
idea  that  the  meteoric  stragglers  following  on  the  track  of 
comets  may  be  in  some  way  the  cause  of  solar  spots. 

But  we  might  also  expect,  if  this  theory  were  the  true 
one,  that  some  great  comet  which  had  approached  the  sun 
very  nearly  would  give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory. 
Fur  we  could  hardly  but  suppose  that  such  a  comet  would 
be  followed  by  very  large  meteoric  attendants,  and  we  might 
expect  to  find  some  one  or  other  of  these  not  passing  like 
the  parent  comet  quite  clear  of  the  sun,  and  accordingly 
occasioning  (if  the  theory  be  true)  a  great  spot.  Such  ev¬ 
idence  would  be  particularly  striking  if  it  occurred  at  a 
time  almost  midway  between  two  epochs  when  spots  had 
been  very  numerous.  Now,  a  comet  once  appeared  which 
made  a  singularly  near  approach  to  the  sun’s  surface. 
This  was  the  comet  of  184.3,  which  Sir  John  Ilerschel  thus 
graphically  describes :  “  Many,  1  dare  say,  remember  its 
immense  tail,  which  stretched  half-way  across  the  sky  after 
sunset  in  March  of  that  year.  But  its  head,  as  we  here 
saw  it,  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  tail.  Farther  south,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  seen  in  great  splendor.  I  possess  a  picture  by 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer- Royal  of  Scotland,  of 
its  appearance  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  repre¬ 
sents  it  with  an  immensely  long,  brilliant,  but  very  slender 
and  forked  tail.  Of  all  the  comets  on  record,  that  ap¬ 
proached  nearest  the  sun.  Indeed,  it  was  at  first  supposed 
that  it  had  actually  grazed  the  sun’s  surface,  but  it  proved 
to  have  just  missed  by  an  interval  of  not  more  than  80,000 
miles,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth,  which  (in  such  a  matter)  is  a  very  close  shave  in¬ 
deed  to  get  clear  off.  There  seems  very  considerable  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  comet  has  figured  as  a  great  comet 
on  many  occasions  in  history ;  and  especially  in  the  year 
1GG8,  when  just  such  a  comet,  with  the  same  remarkable 
peculiarity,  of  a  comparatively  feeble  head  and  an  immense 
train,  was  seen  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
very  same  situation  among  the  stars.  'I'hirty-five  years  has 
been  assigned  with  considerable  probability  as  its  period 
of  return,  but  it  cannot  be  regitrded  as  quite  certain.” 
Now,  this  remarkable  comet  having  passed  thus  close  to 
the  sun,  in  the  year  1843,  which  was  very  nearly  the  time 
of  fewest  spots,’-*  aflurded  precisely  such  an  opportunity  for 
testing  the  comet  theory  of  sun-spots  as  we  have  indicated 
above.  This  would  be  a  time  when  we  should  expect  no 
large  spot  to  make  its  appearance,  for  it  has  been  observed 
tliat  the  larger  spots  occur  at  or  near  the  time  when  spots 
are  most  numerous.  But  Professor  Kirkwood  (of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  U.  S.)  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  “  one  of  the  largest  and  must  remarkable  spots  ever 
seen  on  the  sun’s  disk  appeared  in  June,  1843,  and  contin¬ 
ued  visible  to  the  ntiked  eye  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The 
diameter  of  this  spot  was,  according  to  Sebwabe,  74,000 
miles,  so  that  its  area  was  many  times  greater  than  that  of 

>  This  will  be  Dutnirest  from  the  rollnwinn  numbeiw,  indicating  how  many 
new  spot*  were  obeerved  in  the  ymre  between  IS^iU  and  18tS :  In  1836, 
272:  in  1837,333;  in  18.38,282:  in  1839,  162:  in  1849,  152:  in  1841,  102; 
in  1842,88  ;  in  1843,  3t ;  in  1841,  62;  in  1845,  114;  in  1846, 157;  in  1847, 
267 ;  in  1M8,  38) ;  and  In  1849,  288.  We  thus  eee  that  1837  and  1848  wera 
yaara  of  gnataat  tpot-Daquency ,  whil*  1843  waa  a  yaar  of  leaat  apot-fn(iiiaDoy. 
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the  earth’s  surface.”  “  Jt  would  seem,”  he  proceeds,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  facts  mentioned  above,  “  that  the  formation 
of  this  extraordinary  spot  was  an  anomaly,  and  that  its 
origin  ought  not  to  be  looked  for  in  ihe  general  cause  of  the 
■pots  of  Schwabe’s  cycle.”  He  then  describes,  as  having  a 
possible  bearing  on  the  question,  the  wonderful  plienome- 
non  observed  simultaneously  by  Carrington  at  liedhill  and 
Hodgson  at  Highgate,  in  1859,  when  two  intensely  lumi¬ 
nous  bodies  seemed  to  burst  into  view  on  the  sun’s  surface, 
which  moved  side  by  side  for  about  35,000  miles  in  five 
minutes,  first  increasing,  then  diminishing  in  brightness, 
then  fading  away.  “  The  opinion  has  Iteen  expressed  by 
more  than  one  astronomer,”  he  proceeds,  “  that  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  produced  by  the  fall  of  meteoric  matter  upon 
the  sun’s  surface.  Now  the  fact  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  the  comet  of  1843  actually  grazed  the  sun’s  atmosphere 
about  three  months  before  the  appearance  of  the  great  sun¬ 
spot  of  the  same  year.  Had  it  approached  but  little  nearer 
the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  would  probably  have 
brought  its  entire  mass  to  the  solar  surface.  Even  at  its 
actual  distance  it  must  have  produced  considerable  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbance,  liut  the  recent  discovery  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  comets  are  associated  with  meteoric  matter,  travelling 
in  nearly  the  same  orbits,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  an 
enormous  meteorite  following  in  the  comet’s  train,  and 
having  a  somewhat  less  perihelion  distance,  may  not  have 
been  precipitated  upon  the  sun,  thus  producing  the  great 
disturbance  observed  so  shortly  after  the  comet’s  perihelion 
passage.” 

Wc  will  not  further  pursue  this  theme,  however,  inter¬ 
esting  though  the  considerations  it  suggests  may  be.  We 
have,  indeed,  been  led  somewhat  far  away  from  the  bubble 
theory  of  the  sun  with  which  we  began.  But  after  all,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  great  central 
luminary  of  the  system,  we  can  hardly  he  too  ready,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  look  around  for  all  side  lights  which  may 
perchance  help  us  to  see  our  way  towards  the  truth,  or  too 
watchful,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  be  led  astray.  So 
that  we  need  offer  no  excuse  for  directing  attention  to  the 
association  which  may  possibly  exist  between  solar  and 
comet ic  phenomena,  though  we  must  at  the  same  time 
caution  the  reader  against  the  supposition  that  such  an 
association  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  demonstrated. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  in  dis¬ 
cussing  so  stupendous  an  object  as  our  sun,  the  scene  of 
processes  so  marvellous,  and  the  centre  of  activities  so 
tremendous,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  simple  theories  of 
its  constitution,  or  of  the  changes  which  it  is  undergoing, 
it  is  altogether  a  mistake  for  tjie  students  of  astronomy  to 
range  themselves  on  this  side  or  on  that,  when  diverse 
solar  theories  are  advanced,  as  though  necessarily  the 
truth  must  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Whether  the  sun¬ 
spots  are  phenomena  of  indraught  or  of  outrush ;  whether 
the  corona  is  due  to  expulsive  forces,  to  perpetual  solar 
auroras,  or  to  meteoric  systems  in  the  sun’s  neighborhood ; 
whether  the  sun’s  photosphere  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  ; 
whether  his  heat  is  due  to  meteoric  down  pour,  to  the 
gradual  contraction  of  his  globe,  or  to  chemical  changes: 
the.se  and  a  hundred  other  such  questions  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  endless  controversy,  simply  because  the 
truth  dues  not  lie  altogether  on  one  side.  Such  contro¬ 
versy  cannot  but  be  useless  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  It  does,  indeed,  occasionally  happen,  even  in 
dealing  with  solar  phenomena,  that  a  decision  can  be 
pronounced  decisively  between  contested  theories,  so  soon 
as  certain  considerations  have  been  fully  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  A  noteworthy  instance  was  aflbrded  by  the  long- 
continued  discussion  whether  the  corona  is  a  solar  append¬ 
age  :  a  question  which  really  admitted  of  being  answered 
definitely  on  the  strength  of  a  few  not  very  recondite 
mathematical  considerations,  long  before  eclipse  photog¬ 
raphy  disposed  of  it.  But  such  cases  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  Now  that  we  know  how  exceedingly  com¬ 
plicated  is  the  structure  of  the  sun ;  that  processes  are 
taking  place  within  his  globe  which  are  not  merely  won¬ 
derful  in  their  extent  and  variety,  but  are  probably  for 
the  most  part  quite  unlike  any  that  we  are  or  can  ever 


be  familiar  with ;  when  we  see  how  the  tremendous 
attractive  energies  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  great  gaseo- 
liquid  mass  which  sways  our  system  is  compressed  towards 
its  centre,  contend  continually  with  mighty  expulsive 
forces  by  which  vast  masses  of  matter  are  visibly  projected 
from  the  sun,  and  with  still  mightier  repulsive  forces, 
whose  action  we  see  in  the  phenomena  of  comets ;  when 
again  we  consider  that  all  the  elements  we  know,  probably, 
exist  in  the  sun  in  quantities  such  as  we  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception  of,  and  in  forms  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar,  it 
is  mere  folly  to  insist  on  adopting  dehnite  theories  respect¬ 
ing  the  sun’s  condition.  Let  us  remember  that  in  all 
probability  we  see  in  the  sun  a  state  of  things  partially 
resembling  what  existed  in  our  own  earth  countless  ages 
before  the  changes  began  which  our  geologists  find  so 
dillicult  to  interpret;  and  seeing  thus  that  we  have  a  state 
of  things  removed  from  us  in  this  sense  by  a  practical 
infinity  of  time,  existing  on  a  globe  too  remote  in  space  to 
be  studied  by  any  really  satisfactory  methods  of  research, 
and  presenting  only  its  glowing  surface  for  our  examina¬ 
tion  ;  seeing  also  that  although  some  of  the  forces  at  work 
there  are  nominally  those  whose  action  we  are  acquainted 
with,  yet  even  these  act  on  a  scale  which  must  render 
their  operation  as  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  same  forces  on 
earth  as  though  they  were  forces  of  a  totally  different 
nature ;  while,  lastly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  forces  utterly 
unknown  to  us  are  at  work  in  the  sun,  we  may  well  look 
doubtingly  on  the  easy  and  simple  (but  contradictory) 
theories  of  the  sun  which  are  from  time  to  time  presented 
by  students  of  science  in  this  country  and  abroad.  After 
many  years  of  patient  labor,  we  shall  begin  to  comprehend 
more  clearly  than  at  present  how  utterly  incomprehensible 
is  the  great  centre  of  our  system  ;  for  though  many  diffi¬ 
culties  which  now  perplex  us  may  then  have  been  removed, 
each  difficulty  ma.stered  will  be  found  to  have  introduced 
others  greater  than  itself. 


NOVEL-READING. 

The  question.  What  kind  of  literature  is  most  read  T  it 
often  made  a  theme  for  social  homilies.  It  may  be  not 
less  profitable  to  put  the  question  for  once  in  the  converse 
form.  And  to  this  we  answer  without  hesitation,  that  no 
class  of  books  is  so  little  read  in  the  present  age  and  coun¬ 
try  as  novels.  This  seems  a  surprising  statement,  but  it 
shall  be  justified.  We  do  not  say  that  novels  are  not  as 
much  taken  up  and  looked  at  as  other  books.  The  thing 
to  be  settled  is.  What  is  meant  by  reading  ?  Now  we  do 
not  call  it  reading  a  book  to  glance  over  two  or  three 
pages  anywhere  near  the  beginning,  two  or  three  pages 
anywhere  near  the  end,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  in  the 
middle.  This  is  a  process  not  without  its  uses  for  several 
purposes,  which  it  would  be  needless  and  perhaps  invidi¬ 
ous  to  enumerate,  but  it  is  not  reading.  Again,  we  do 
not  include  taking  up  a  book  for  ten  minutes  and  laying  it 
down  again,  and  so  on  at  irregular  intervals  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  till  one  has  nibbled 
a  way  through  the  volume  from  title  to  colophon.  This 
is  reading  every  part  of  the  book,  but  not  reading  the 
whole  book.  It  is  a  partial  substitute  with  which  we 
sometimes  have  to  put  up  for  want  of  opportunity  to  take 
in  the  whole,  but  let  us  not  fancy  that  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Neither  do  we  allow  that  it  is  properly  to  be  called  read¬ 
ing  when  we  rock  ourselves  as  it  were  to  a  sweet  intellect¬ 
ual  slumber  over  a  novel,  being  in  the  lazy  mood  which 
desires  repose  rather  than  active  enjoyment,  and  not  grasp¬ 
ing  definite  conceptions,  but  letting  a  series  of  pictures 
float  before  us.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  taking  pleas¬ 
ure  in  a  book  which  one  knows  already;  and  there  are 
some  works  of  fiction  —  notably  Mr.  Morris’s  tales  in  verse, 
which,  as  he  himself  says,  live  and  move  in  an  atmosphere 
betwixt  waking  and  sleeping  —  which  are  more  enjoyable 
in  the  mellowed  and  dreamy  twilight  of  these  after-medita¬ 
tions  than  in  the  vivid  apprehension  of  their  novelty.  But 
such  later  delights  presuppose  a  former  wakeful  reading ; 
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and  this  perhaps  is  a  good  aesthetic  reason  for  the  publish¬ 
ing  season  being  what  it  is,  inasmuch  as  a  romance  or 
poem  brought  out  in  November  is  about  ripe  for  dreaming 
over  when  the  summer  holidays  come  round.  However, 
it  is  plain  that  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  and 
true  reading,  except  that  it  must  come  after  it. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  full  and  sufficient  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  novel  or  other  playbook  (to  use  an  expres¬ 
sive  school  term  covering  every  book  read  without  any 
purpose  of  instruction)  are  such  as  unhappily  do  not  come 
together  as  often  as  might  be  wished.  One  or  two  are  at 
once  seen  to  be  indispensable,  and  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  they  are  beyond  control  ;  such  as  being  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  frame  of  mind  proper  for  novel-reading,  and  then 
finding  the  particular  novel  suited  to  one’s  particular 
frame  of  mind.  But  the  most  important  is  to  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do.  It  is  impossible  to  give  one’s  self  up  to 
the  influence  of  a  great  writer,  or  to  keep  one’s  self  in  the 
attitude  of  sympaUiy  and  moral  correspondence  which  he 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  his  readers,  if  serious  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  are  present,  or  even  expected.  And  freedom 
from  interruption  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  due  quality  of  the  artistic  impression  at  any 
moment,  but  for  preserving  a  continuous  order  of  all  the 
impressions  which  in  the  result  are  to  build  up  a  harmo¬ 
nious  ideal  whole.  This  practically  means  that  one  ought 
to  have  a  clear  day  at  least  to  give  to  a  novel,  in  order  to 
read  it  to  the  best  advantage ;  for  certainly  there  are  very 
few  good  novels  which  can  be  fairly  read  through  at  the 
ordinary  pace  of  an  educateu  reader  in  any  shorter  time. 

Now  there  is  an  occasion  which  does  present  itself  to 
most  persons  of  the  literary  class  a  certain  number  of  times 
in  every  year,  on  which  a  novel  may  be  read  continuously 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  a  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  there  being  nothing  else  to  do.  This  is  a  long 
railway  journey,  on  which,  barring  accidents,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  an  abundance  of  spare  time,  and  also  an  absence  of 
any  strong  outward  excitement.  The  first  condition  gives 
the  opportunity,  the  second  favors  the  disposition,  for  novel¬ 
reading.  And  thus  the  practice  of  reading  a  novel  in  the 
train  is  to  be  not  only  explained  but  justified.  The  reason 
for  it  is  deeper  than  mere  vacancy  or  craving  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  simply  that  a  traveller  wants  something  to 
do ;  it  is  that  he  has  a  singularly  good  occasion  for  doing  a 
particular  thing  which  cannot  always  be  done,  but  which, 
when  it  can  be  done,  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  We  can  re¬ 
call  sundry  railway  journeys  which  would  in  themselves 
have  brought  no  gifts  but  a  dreary  resignation  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  time  and  space,  but  whose  hours  were  so  trans¬ 
figured  by  a  volume  of  George  Sand  that  there  are  few 
others  in  our  memory  for  which  we  would  willingly  ex¬ 
change  them.  It  is  true  that  the  doctors  say  reading  in  a 
train  is  bad  for  the  eyes.  And  so  ft  is,  no  doubt,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  just  as  going  in  a  train  at  all  may  be  very 
bad  for  the  whole  body  if  it  is  made  a  fixed  habit.  It  is  by 
this  time  common  knowledge  that  a  man  may  seriously  in¬ 
jure  his  health,  and  even  induce  special  forms  of  disease, 
by  travelling  every  day  up  and  down  such  a  distance  as 
that  between  London  and  Brighton.  But  the  same  amount 
of  railway  travelling  once  a  month  will  do  him  no  harm ; 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  a  corresponding  amount  of 
reading  in  the  train  will  leave  any  sound  pair  of  eyes  prac¬ 
tically  unharmed  too.  It  is  not  suggested,  indeed,  that  one 
should  attempt  to  read  bad  print  in  a  shaky  carriage.  This 
is  one  reason  why  we  mentioned  George  Sand’s  works  in 
particular  as  railway-books.  French  novels  are  printed  in 
better  and  larger  type  than  the  editions  of  English  ones 
produced  at  anything  like  a  similar  price,  and  the  light  flex¬ 
ible  volume  in  its  paper  cover  is  easily  balanced  in  the  hand 
and  accommodated  to  the  changes  of  motion  so  as  to  neutral¬ 
ize,  in  part  at  least,  the  alleged  ill  effects  on  the  eyesight. 
Another  advantage  of  a  book  in  this  form  is  that  it  is  good 
'  enough  to  be  worth  keeping  (which  English  railway  edi¬ 
tions  generally  are  not),  and  yet  not  so  good  that  one  need 
be  afraid  of  squeezing  it  into  a  hand-bag  or  a  pocket  in 
company  with  odds  and  ends.  Another  and  a  crowning 
merit  is  that  it  is  generally  in  one  volume,  and  so  can  be 
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read  right  through  in  the  course  of  a  single  journey,  or  at 
any  rate  a  single  excursion.  Very  few  English  novels  are 
short  enough  to  begin  and  finish  with  complete  satisfaction 
in  this  way,  at  least  in  their  own  country.  On  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  the  more  sedate  pace  of  railway  travelling  and  the 
more  convenient  shape  of  Tauchnitz  reprints  make  the  case 
somewhat  different.  A  German,  more  especially  a  South 
German,  train  and  a  Tauchnitz  volume  of  English  wit 
or  wisdom  do  indeed  match  one  another  with  a  fitness  of 
mutual  complement  which  may  seem  fore-ordained,  and 
whereupon  a  philosopher  might  not  unjustly  fall  to  musing 
on  the  intricate  ways  of  the  universe,  and  the  subtle  mani¬ 
festations  of  final  causes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  confine  our  observations  to  trav¬ 
elling  on  land.  A  real  sea  voyage  is  a  world  of  itself,  into 
which  we  cannot  now  permit  ourselves  to  wander.  For  the 
petty  Channel  .and  North  Sea  passages  incident  to  Conti¬ 
nental  touring,  there  is  nothing  to  !:»  said  but  that  a  pas¬ 
senger  must  be  either  upon  deck  or  below  deck.  Upon 
deck  it  is  impossible  to  help  looking  about  one  ;  and  as  for 
reading  a  book  below,  we  forbear  to  pursue  a  suggestion 
which  may  be  listened  to  when  the  Bessemer  or  Dicey 
scheme  is  perfected,  but  which  for  the  present  can  only 
call  up  a  ghastly  smile.  Another  excellent  kind  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  novel-reading  in  the  true  and  artistic  manner, 
perhaps  in  itself  better  than  the  last,  but  not  so  much  with¬ 
in  the  general  experience  of  mankind,  is  afforded  by  the 
intervals  of  walking  expeditions.  Days  of  rest  provided  for 
by  the  traveller’s  design,  or  enforced  by  bad  weather,  must 
sometimes  fall  on  small  inns  bare  of  resources.  Yet  even 
in  these  one  may  find  a  happy  godsend.  In  a  little  hostelry 
recently  opened  in  an  Alpine  valley  there  has  within  our 
knowledge  occurred  a  strange  deposit  left  by  some  good 
Englishman  unknown  —  nothing  less  than  an  odd  half 
volume  of  Kinglake’s  “  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,”  which, 
having  read,  he  must  have  left  behind  him  to  economize 
weight.  But  oftener  than  not  the  Alpine  climber  can  man¬ 
age  to  dispose  his  times  and  distances  so  as  to  spend  the 
idle  day  or  day  and  a  half  between  one  march  and  another 
at  one  of  the  comparatively  populous  mountain  resorts. 
And  though  he  has  taken  no  thought,  and  perhaps  has  no 
spare  room,  for  any  provision  of  literature,  he  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  a  laudable  custom  by  which  the  more  prudent,  who 
bring  up  books  from  the  cities  of  men,  piously  leave  them 
to  benefit  those  who  come  after.  A  novel  cannot  be  more 
worthily  read  than  at  such  a  time  and  place.  The  whole¬ 
some  b^ily  indolence  of  well-earned  repose,  already  tem¬ 
pered  with  bracing  anticipations  of  new  delight  in  action ; 
the  even  balance  of  a  mind  unstrung  from  cares,  and 
opened  to  fuller  knowledgfe  of  all  beautiful  things  bv  its 
I  fresh  communion  with  nature ;  the  splendor  of  the  Alpine 
sky,  and  the  clear,  purifying  breath  of  the  glaciers  —  with 
these  accompaniments  how  should  one  fail  to  enjoy  the 
I  power  and  skill  of  an  admired  author  with  a  more  lively 
apprehension,  a  more  true  and  abiding  emotion,  than  fall 
I  to  the  lot  of  moments  hastily  snatched  and  confusedly 
pieced  together  from  amidst  the  monotonous  bustle  of  every¬ 
day  life  ?  This  is  a  virtue  of  travel  in  grand  and  inspirit¬ 
ing  scenery  which  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  Our  ad¬ 
miration  is  so  occupied  with  the  wholly  new  objects  put 
before  us,  that  we  hardly  take  note  of  the  subtle  power  of 
such  an  environment  to  exalt  all  the  ordinary  faculties  and 
occupations  we  bring  with  us,  which  at  home  seem  com¬ 
monplace. 

In  this  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  true  principles  of  novel¬ 
reading  we  have  adhered  to  a  rather  severely  artistic  way 
of  looking  at  the  question,  which  may  possibly  be  consid¬ 
ered  impracticable  ;  and  there  are  certain  necessary  e.x- 
ceptions  to  be  made.  These  are  of  two  opposite  kinds. 
For  some  books  are  too  great,  and  many  too  small,  to  come 
within  the  description  of  novels  as  we  understand  the  term. 
On  the  one  band,  such  a  work  as  “  Les  Misdrables,”  or 
“  Middlemarch,”  to  take  two  instances  in  extremely  different 
styles,  cannot  possibly  be  read  with  the  same  fluency  as  a 
book  which  consists  entirely  or  chiefly  of  story.  Generally 
the  book  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  story  ;  but  here  the  re¬ 
lation  is  reversed,  and  the  story  exists  for  the  sake  of  some- 
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thin"  beyond  and  above  itself;  in  the  one  case  a  prose  epic  j 
which  exhausts  the  life  of  Paris,  in  the  other  a  pbilosophi-  I 
cal  satire  which  exhausts  the  life  of  provincial  England. 
Now  epics  and  philosophy  are  not  for  him  who  runs  to 
read.  Accordingly  many  readers  who  come  to  works  such 
as  these,  expecting  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  enter¬ 
taining  novel,  are  often  disappointed  and  angry  at  finding 
something  far  greater.  They  open  what  they  thought  a 
tavern  door,  and  straightway  they  are  in  a  temple.  For 
our  part  we  think  there  are  not  yet  too  many  of  such  splen¬ 
did  disappointments  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  lack  of  novels  to  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  cannot  be  said  to  apply,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  they  will  not  bear  reading  through.  As  to 
these,  if  they  are  to  be  read  at  all,  it  matters  but  little  when 
and  how  they  are  taken  up  and  laid  down.  We  will  not 
say  that  a  novel  which  cannot  be  read  through  has  no  right 
to  exist,  for  it  may  have  considerable  merit  in  parts.  But 
then  its  claims,  whatever  they  are,  must  not  be  made  in 
the  capacity  of  a  novel ;  for  a  good  novel  is  an  organic 
whole,  a  work  of  art.  The  sort  of  novel  we  speak  of  can 
be  treated  only  as  a  quantity  of  printed  matter  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  contain  certain  brilliant  fragments.  The  rest 
might  be  tables  of  logarithms,  or  proverbial  philosophy,  or 
anything  else  unreadable.  When  this  is  the  case,  odd 
minutes  will  clearly  do  as  well  as  any  other  time  for  pick¬ 
ing  out  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  mass ;  indeed  better, 
since  those  favorable  seasons  whose  advantages  we  have 
tried  to  indicate  should  be  carefully  reserved  for  books 
worthy  to  occupy  them.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  with 
some  justice,  that  there  is  a  vicious  reciprocal  action  in 
modern  literature,  hasty  reading  and  careless  writing  giv¬ 
ing  one  another  mutual  encouragement.  But  we  believe 
care  and  skill  always  have  their  reward  in  the  end ;  and 
we  trust  that  a  deeper  culture  will  in  time  eradicate  the 
slovenly  habits  induced  in  both  writers  and  readers  by  the 
present  diffusion  of  superficial  taste. 


A  LIFE’S  ENIGMA. 

A  NORWEGIAN  SKETCH. 

BY  BJORNSTJEKNE  BJORNSOX,  AUTHOR  OF  “  ARNE,”  ETC. 

“Why  sit  here?  ” 

“  Because  it ’s  high  and  pleasant.” 

“  But  it  goes  so  deep  down,  it  makes  me  quite  giddy ; 
and  the  sun  shines  so  dazzling  on  the  water ;  let ’s  go  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther.” 

“  No  —  not  any  farther.” 

“  J ust  back,  then,  as  far  as  that  green  enclosure  —  it  was 
so  pleasant  there.” 

“No  —  I  say  —  not  there,  either ;  ”  and  he  flung  himself 
down,  as  if  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  go  farther. 

She  remained  standing,  with  her  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
him. 

“  Aasta,”  then  he  said,  “  now  you  must  explain  to  me 
why  it  was  you  were  so  much  afraid  of  that  foreign  skipper 
who  came  in  just  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.” 

“  Did  n’t  I  think  that  was  it  I  ”  she  whispered,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  the  matter. 

“  Yes,  you  must  tell  me  before  you  go,  else  I  shall  never 
come  again.” 

“  Botolf  I  ”  she  exclaimed ;  and  she  turned,  but  still  re¬ 
mained  standing. 

“  It ’s  true,”  he  continued,  “  I  promised  you  I  would  n’t 
ask  any  questions,  and  I  ’ll  still  keep  my  word  if  you  like  ; 
but  then  things  ihust  come  to  an  end  between  us.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  came  over  to  him,  with  the  sun 
shining  full  upon  her  slender  little  figure,  small  hands,  and 
soft  gmden  hair,  wherefrom  the  kerchief  had  fallen. 

He  sprang  up. 

“  Yes  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  know  very  well  when  you 
come  looking  like  that  at  me,  I  always  give  in  to  you. 
But  I  know,  too,  that  the  longer  this  thing  goes  on,  the 
worse  it  gets.  Can’t  you  understand  that,  though  I  may 


promise  you  a  hundred  times  not  to  wish  to  know  about 
your  bygone  life,  I  never  have  any  peace  ?  I  can  bear  it 
no  more.”  His  face,  too,  did  indeed  bear  a  look  of  long- 
continued  suffering. 

“  Yes,  Botolf,  you  did  indeed  promise  me  to  let  that 
thing  rest  —  that  which  I  can  never,  never  tell  you  about. 
You  promised  me  solemnly ;  you  said  you  did  n’t  care 
about  it,  if  you  could  but  have  me.  Botolf  I”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  again,  sinking  to  her  knees  before  him  upon  the 
heather ;  and  she  wept  as  though  her  very  life  were  in 
peril,  and  so  looked  at  him  through  her  fast-falling  tears 
that  she  seemed  at  once  the  loveliest  and  most  miserable 
creature  be  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  days. 

“  Oh  dear  me  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  rising,  but  then  directly 
sitting  down  again,  “if  you  did  but  love  me  well  enough 
to  have  confidence  in  me,  how  happy  we  two  might  be  1  ” 

“  If  you,  rather,  could  but  have  a  little  confidence  in 
me  !  ”  she  implored,  coming  nearer  him,  still  upon  her 
knees,  and  looking  yearningly  into  his  face.  “  Love  you  ! 
Why,  that  very  night  when  your  ship  had  run  into  ours, 
when  I  came  up  on  the  deck  and  you  stood  there  in  com¬ 
mand,  I  thought  1  never  had  seen  anybody  so  brave  and 
manly ;  and  I  loved  you  from  that  moment.  And  then 
when  you  carried  me  over  into  the  boat  when  the  ships 
were  sinking,  I  once  more  felt,  what  I  thought  I  never 
should  feel  again,  a  wish  to  live.”  She  wept  in  silence, 
with  her  hands  clasped  together,  resting  upon  his  knee. 
“  Botolf  1  ”  then  she  exclaimed,  “  he  good  and  noble ;  be  as 
you  were  when  you  first  took  me  I  Botolf  I  ” 

“  Why  do  you  urge  me  so  ?  ”  he  replied,  almost  harshly. 
“  You  know  very  well  it  can’t  be.  One  must  have  a 
woman’s  whole  soul ;  though  for  a  little  while  at  first,  per¬ 
haps,  one  is  content  without.” 

She  drew  back,  and  said  hopelessly, — 

“  Ah.  well,  then,  my  life  can  never  come  right  again ! 
O  God  1  ”  and  once  more  she  began  to  weep. 

“  Trust  me  with  the  whole  of  your  life,  and  not  merely  a 
part  of  it,  and  it  will  all  come  right  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.” 

He  spoke  cheerfully,  as  though  to  encourage  her. 

She  did  not  answer ;  but  he  saw  she  was  struggling  with 
herself. 

“  Master  yourself.”  he  urged  :  “  ruu  the  risk  of  doing  as 
I  wish.  Things  can’t  be  worse  than  they  are  now,  at  any 
rate.” 

“  You  Ml  drive  me  to  the  very  worst,”  she  said  piteously. 

He  misunderstood  her,  and  eontinued,  — 

“  Even  if  you  have  to  eonfess  the  greatest  crime  to  me, 
I  ’ll  try  to  bear  up ;  but  this  I  can’t  bear.” 

“  No ;  and  neither  can  1 !  ’’  she  exclaimed ;  and  she  rose. 

“  I  ’ll  help  you,”  he  said,  rising  also;  “  day  by  day  I  ’ll 
help  you,  when  I  only  know  what  this  thing  is.  But  I ’m 
quite  too  proud  to  be  with  a  woman  I  don’t  fully  know 
about ;  and  who,  perhaps,  belongs  to  somebody  else.” 

A  bright  flush  came  over  her  tace. 

“  For  shame !  If  you  talk  of  pride,  I ’m  a  good  deal 
prouder  than  you  are ;  and  I  won’t  have  you  say  such 
things.  So,  stop  !  ” 

“  If  you  ’re  so  very  proud,  then,  why  do  you  leave  room 
for  my  suspicions  V  ” 

“  God  help  me  I  I  can  bear  this  no  longer  I  ” 

“  No,  nor  I  either ;  I ’ve  made  a  vow  it  shall  come  to  an 
end  this  day.” 

“  How  cruel  it  is,”  she  wailed  out,  “  to  go  on  worrying 
and  tormenting  a  woman  who  has  trusted  herself  so  fully  to 
you,  and  has  begged  and  prayed  of  you  as  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing.”  She  was  near  again  beginning  to  weep,  but  with  a 
sudden  change  of  feeling  she  exelaimed,  “  Yes,  I  see  how 
it  is,  you  think  by  provoking  and  exciting  me,  you  ’ll  get 
things  out  of  me  I  ”  She  looked  at  him  indignantly,  and 
turned  aside. 

Then  she  heard  him  say  slowlj,  word  by  word,  — 

“  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  will  not,”  replied  she,  stretching  out  her  band ;  “  no, 
not  if  you  gave  me  all  we  can  see  from  here  I  ”  She  went 
from  him,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  and 
fro,  but  mostly  looked  towards  him,  now  sternly,  next  sor¬ 
rowfully,  then  sternly  again.  She  leaned  against  a  tree 
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and  wept ;  then  ceased  weeping,  and  returned  to  her  former 
mood. 

“  Ah,  I  knew  very  well  you  did  n’t  love  me,”  she  heard 
next,  and  became  in  a  moment  the  most  humble  and  peni¬ 
tent  of  creatures. 

Twice  she  tried  to  answer,  but,  instead,  she  flung  her¬ 
self  down  upon  ‘the  heather,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Botolf  came  forward  and  stood  over  her. 

She  knew  he  was  there,  and  she  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
and  tried  to  prepare  herself  for  whatever  he  might  say ; 
but  not  a  word  came,  and  she  grew  yet  more  disturbed,  and 
felt  obliged  to  look  up.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  instantly  : 
Botolf’s  long,  weather-beaten  face  seemeil  to  have  become 
sunken  and liollow,  his  deeply-set  eyes  staringly  prominent, 
and  his  whole  fignre  monstrous;  and  it  stood  over  her  with 
some  strange  influence  that  suddenly  made  her  see  him 
once  more  upon  the  ship  just  as  she  saw  him  on  the  night 
of  the  wreck  ;  but  now  his  strength  was  boundless,  and  it 
was  all  turned  against  her. 

“  You  have  been  untruthful  with  me,  Aasta.” 

She  turned  away,  but  he  followed  her,  and  continued, — 

“And  you  have  made  me  untruthful,  too;  there  hasn’t 
been  pertect  truthfulness  between  us  a  single  day  ever 
since  we  have  been  together.” 

He  stood  so  near  that  she  could  feel  his  hot  breath  ;  he 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes  till  she  felt  quite  giddy  ;  she 
knew  not  what  he  might  the  next  moment  say  or  do ;  and 
so  she  closed  her  eyes.  She  stood  as  though  she  must 
either  fall  or  rush  away:  the  crisis  was  coming. 

In  its  prelude  of  deep  silence,  Botolf  himself  became 
afraid.  Still,  once  more  he  began  in  his  former  strain : 

“  Make  everything  clear  ;  make  an  end  of  all  this  mis¬ 
erable  trickery  and  concealment  —  do  it  here  —  now.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  but  quite  unconsciously  —  “so  1 
say  —  do  it  here  —  now  I  ” 

He  gave  a  loud  cry,  for  she  rushed  past  him,  and  flung 
herself  over  the  steep.  He  caught  a  glimpfe  of  her  golden 
hair,  her  uplifted  bands,  and  the  kerchief,  which  spread 
out,  slipped  off,  and  floated  slowly  down  after  her  by  itself. 
He  heard  no  shriek,  and  he  heard  no  fail  into  the  water 
below;  for  it  was  very  far  down.  Indeed,  he  was  not  lis¬ 
tening;  for  he  had  sunk  to  the  earth. 

Out  from  the  sea  she  bad  come  to  him  that  night  at 
first ;  into  the  sea  she  had  now  passed  away  again ;  and 
with  her,  the  story  of  her  life.  In  the  midnight  darkness 
of  that  silent  deep,  lay  all  that  was  dear  to  him  :  should 
he  not  follow  ?  Ho  had  come  to  that  place  with  a  firm 
determination  to  make  an  end  of  the  thing  that  tormented 
him :  this  was  not  the  end ;  and  now  it  could  never  come ; 
the  trouble  was,  indeed,  only  now  in  reality  beginning. 
Aasta’s  deed  cried  out  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  terrible 
mistake,  and  had  killed  her.  Even  if  his  misery  should 
become  ten  times  greater,  ho  must  live  on  to  find  out  how 
all  had  happened.  She,  who  was  almost  the  only  one 
saved  on  that  fearful  night,  had  been  saved  only  to  be 
killed  by  him  who  had  saved  her.  He,  who  bad  gone 
▼oyaging  and  trafficking  about  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
nothing  but  sea  and  mart,  had  all  at  once  become  the 
victim  of  a  love  which  had  killed  the  woman  of  bis  choice, 
and  must  now  kill  him.  Was  he  a  bad  man?  He  had 
never  heard  any  one  say  so,  neither  had  he  ever  felt  it 
himself.  But  what  if,  after  all,  it  were  so?  He  rose; 
not,  however,  to  cast  himself  over  the  steep,  but  to  return 
to  the  valley :  no  man  kills  himself  just  when  he  has  found 
a  CTeat  enigma  which  he  wishes  to  solve. 

But  the  enigma  of  Aasta’s  life  could  never  be  solved 
now.  She  had  lived  in  America  ever  since  she  had  lieen 
grown  up ;  and  she  was  coming  from  there  when  the  ships 
ran  into  each  other.  In  what  part  of  America  should  bis 
quest  begin  ?  From  what  part  of  Norway  she  had  at  first 
come,  he  did  not  positi\ply  know  ;  and  he  was  uncertain 
even  whether  her  family  name  had  not  been  changed  since 
then.  And  that  foreign  skipper  ?  Who  could  he  be  ?  Did 
he  know  Aasta,  or  was  it  only  she  who  knew  something  of 
him  ?  To  (juestion  thus  was  like  questioning  the  very 
sea;  and  to  journey  forth  to  investigate  was  like  plunging 
into  its  depths. 
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Surely  he  had  made  a  terrible  mistake.  A  woman  peni¬ 
tent  on  account  of  some  guilty  thing  would  have  found  re¬ 
lief  in  confessing  it  to  her  husband  ;  and  one  still  impeni¬ 
tent  would  have  sought  refuge  in  some  evasion  or  other. 
But  Aasta  had  neither  confessed  anything,  nor  had  re¬ 
course  to  any  evasion,  but  had  sought  refuge  in  death  when 
he  had  so  tormented  her.  Such  conduct  showeil  no  sign 
of  guilt.  But  why  not?  Some  folks  had  a  great  dread  of 
confessing  anything.  Aasta,  however,  had  no  such  dread; 
for  she  had  already  confessed  there  was  something  about 
her  life  which  she  could  never  tell  him.  Perhaps,  then, 
the  greatness  of  her  guilt  made  confession  impossible  1  But 
she  could  not  have  had  the  burden  of  any  great  guilt  upon 
her;  for  she  was  often  joyous  —  nay,  even  full  of  fun.  She 
was  hasty  and  impetuous,  it  is  true;  but  she  was  also  very 
full  of  tender  feeling  and  kindliness.  Perhaps  the  guilt 
was  some  other  person’s,  and  not  hers  at  all?  Why  then 
had  she  never  told  him  so?  If  she  had  only  done  this,  all 
would  have  come  right.  But  supposing  there  were  no 
guilt,  either  on  her  side,  or  on  that  of  anybody  else,  how 
then  ?  But  she  herself  had  said  there  was  something  she 
could  never  tell  him.  And  then  how  about  that  foreign 
skipper  she  was  so  afraid  of?  How  was  it?  In  the  name 
of  goodness,  how  was  it?  Ah,  hail  she  been  still  alive,  he 
would  still  have  tormented  her  1  This  thought  moved  him 
deeply',  and  made  him  reproach  and  despise  himself  be¬ 
yond  measure. 

Still  he  began  again  :  perhaps  she  was  not  so  guilty  as 
she  herself  believed ;  or  perhaps  not  so  guilty  as  others 
might  have  thought  ?  How  often  did  we  do  wrong  quite 
innocently,  and  only  through  ignorance,  though  so  few 
could  understand  that  I  Thus  Aasta  had  thought  that  he, 
who  was  always  full  of  suspicion,  would  not  understand  it. 
Out  of  one  clear,  simple  answer,  he  would  have  Ibund  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  hundred  suspicious  questions ;  and  so  she  had 
chosen  to  confide  herself  to  death  rather  than  to  him. 
Why  could  he  never  leave  her  in  peace  ?  She  had  fled 
from  the  things  of  her  past  life,  and  sought  refuge  with 
him  ;  and  then  he,  forsooth,  must  constantly  drag  them 
forward  and  fling  them  in  her  face  1  She  was  truly  at¬ 
tached  to  h'm,  and  showed  him  all  love  and  tenderness; 
what  right  had  he,  then,  to  concern  himsell'about  her  past  ? 
And  if  he  had  any  such  right,  why  did  he  not  say  so  in  the 
beginning?  Whereas,  the  more  her  alVection  had  grown, 
the  more  his  disquiet  had  grown  likewise  —  when  she,  not 
merely  through  admiration  and  gratitude,  but  also  through 
love,  had  become  wholly  his  own,  then,  forsooth,  he  must 
begin  to  wi>h  to  know  all  about  what  the  had  done  and 
been  in  days  gone  by.  The  more,  too,  she  hid  pleaded  for 
herself,  the  worse  he  had  thought  of  her,  and  the  more  he 
had  insisted  that  there  was  something  he  ought  to  be  told. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  arose  the  question,  had  he  told 
her  everything  ?  AVould  it  really  be  right  for  husband 
and  wife  to  tell  each  other  everything  ?  Would  all  be 
understood  if  it  were  told  I  Most  certainly  not. 

He  heard  two  children  playing,  and  he  looked  around. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  green  enclosure  Aasta  had  spoken  of 
a  little  while  ago,  but  he  had  not  been  aware  of  it  till  now. 
Five  hours  had  passed  :  he  thought  it  was  a  few  minutes. 
The  children  had  most  likely  been  playing  there  for  long  ; 
but  he  hoard  them  now  for  the  first  time. 

AVhat  1  was  not  one  of  them  Agnes,  the  clergyman’s 
little  daughter  of  eight  years,  whom  Aasta  had  loved  even 
to  idolatry,  and  who  was  so  like  her  1  Good  Heavens  I 
how  like  she  was  1 

Agnes  had  just  set  her  little  brother  upon  a  great  stone, 
where  he  had  to  be  in  school,  while  she  was  schoolmaster. 

“  Say  now  just  what  I  say,”  she  commanded:  “  ‘  Our 
Father.’  ” 

“  Oil’  Farver.” 

“  ‘  Who  art  in  heaven.’  ” 

“ ’Eb’m”  . 

“  ‘  Hallowed  be  thy  name.’ 

“’Arvid  be  name.” 

“  ‘  Thy  kingdom  come.’  ” 

“Nol” 

“  ‘  Thy  will  be  done.'  ” 
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“  No ;  s’an’t.” 

Botolf  crept  away  ;  not,  however,  because  the  prayer 
bad  touched  him  ;  indeed,  he  had  not  marked  that  it  was 
a  prayer  ;  but  while  he  looked  at  and  listened  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  he  became,  in  his  own  eyes,  a  horrible  wild  beast, 
unfit  to  come  near  either  God  or  man.  He  dragged  him- 
lelf  behind  some  bushes,  so  that  the  children  might  not 
discover  him :  he  was  more  afraid  of  them  than  he  had 
ever  been  of  any  one  in  all  his  life.  He  slunk  off  into  the 
forest,  far  away  from  the  high  road. 

Where  should  he  go  V  To  the  now  empty  house  ho  had 
bought  and  furnished  for  Aasta  ?  Or  should  he  po  some¬ 
where  farther  away  V  It  mattered  nothing ;  for  wherever 
he  thought  of  going,  he  saw  Aasta  standing  there.  It  is 
said  that  when  folks  are  dying,  the  last  object  they  see  is 
pictured  upon  their  eyes;  so,  too,  when  a  man  awakes  to 
consciousness  after  doing  a  wicked  deed,  the  first  object  he 
sees  is  pictured  upon  bis  eyes,  and  he  can  never  get  rid 
of  it.  Thus,  when  Botolf  now  saw  Aasta,  she  no  longer 
appeared  to  him  as  she  bad  upon  the  mountain-slope  so 
short  a  time  before,  but  she  seemed  to  be  a  little  innocent 
girl  —  in  fact,  to  be  Agnes.  Even  the  picture  he  retained 
of  her  figure  while  she  was  sinking  down  the  steep  was 
that  of  Agnes,  with  her  little  hands  uplifted.  In  whatever 
direction  he  turned  his  thoughts  and  remembrances  of 
the  sutt'ering  woman  whom  he  had  so  suspected,  they  were 
met  by  this  innocent  child,  whom  ho  had  just  heard  repeat¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  In  every  scene  of  his  life  with 
Aasta  —  from  the  night  of  the  shipwreck  to  this  Sunday 
morning  —  the  child’s  face  appeared.  The  thought  of 
this  m)8terious  transformation  so  preyed  upon  him,  in 
both  mind  and  body,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
became  unable  to  take  his  necessary  food,  and  a  little 
while  after  was  compelled  to  take  his  bed. 

Soon  every  one  could  sec  he  was  approaching  death. 
He  whose  mind  is  burdened  by  some  great  life-enigma 
acquires  a  peculiar  manner,  through  which  he  himself 
becomes  an  enigma  to  others.  Even  from  the  day  Botolf 
and  Aasta  first  came  to  live  in  that  parish,  his  gloomy 
taciturnity,  her  beauty,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  life  of 
both,  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  gossip  among  the 
neighbors;  and  now,  when  Aasta  all  at  once  disappeared, 
the  talk  increased  until  the  most  incredible  things  said 
were  the  best  believed.  Nobody  could  throw  any  light 
upon  the  matter  ;  for  none  of  all  those  who  lived  upon  the 
mountain-ridge,  or  the  shore  beneath,  or  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  there,  had  happened  to  bo  looking  towards  the 
steep  just  when  Aasta  flung  herself  over.  Neither  did  her 
corpse  ever  drift  to  land,  itself  to  give  evidence. 

Even  while  Botolf  was  yet  alive,  therefore,  no  end 
of  strange  spiritualistic  stories  were  told  about  him.  He 
became  dreadful  to  see,  as  he  lay  there  with  long,  sunken 
face,  red  beard  and  unkempt  red  hair,  growing  tangled 
together,  and  large  eyes  looking  up  like  some  dark  tarn  in 
a  deep  inouutain-hollow.  He  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
either  to  live  or  to  die  ;  and  so  the  folks  said  there  was  a 
fight  for  his  soul  going  on  between  God  and  the  devil. 
Some  said  they  had  even  seen  the  evil  one,  surrounded  by 
flames,  climb  up  to  the  windows  of  the  dying  man’s 
chamber  to  call  to  him.  They  had  seen  the  evil  one,  too, 
they  said,  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog,  go  sniffing  round  the 
house.  Others,  who  had  rowed  past,  had  seen  the  whole 
place  on  fire  ;  while  others,  again,  had  heard  a  company  of 
devils,  shouting,  barking,  and  laughing,  come  from  the  sea, 
pass  slowly  towards  the  house,  enter  through  the  closed 
doors,  rush  furiously  through  all  the  rooms,  and  then  go 
down  once  more  beneath  the  waves,  with  the  same  awful 
row  as  they  made  in  coming  out.  Botolf’s  servants,  men 
as  well  as  women,  left  immediately,  and  told  all  these 
tales  to  everybody.  Hardly  any  one  dared  even  go  near 
the  place ;  and  if  an  old  peasant  and  his  wife,  to  whom  the 
sick  man  had  shown  some  kindness,  had  not  taken  care  of 
him,  he  would  have  lain  utterly  untended.  Even  this  old 
woman  herself  was  in  terror  when  she  was  with  him  ;  and 
she  used  to  burn  straw  under  his  bed  to  keep  ofif  the  evil 
one ;  but  though  the  sick  man  was  nearly  scorched  up,  he 
still  kept  alive. 


He  lay  in  terrible  suffering;  and  the  old  woman  thought 
at  last  he  must  be  waiting  to  see  some  one.  So  she  asked 
him  whether  she  should  send  for  the  clergyman.  He  shook 
his  head.  Was  there  any  one  else  he  would  like  to  see? 
To  that  he  made  no  answer.  The  next  day,  while  he  was 
lying  as  usual,  he  distinctly  pronounced  the  name,  “-Ag¬ 
nes.”  Certainly,  this  was  not  in  reply  to  the  old  woman’s 
question  of  the  day  before ;  but  she  fancied  it  was,  and  she 
rose  gladly,  went  out  to  her  husband,  and  bade  him  har¬ 
ness  the  horses  with  all  speed,  and  drive  over  to  the  parson¬ 
age  to  fetch  Agnes. 

When  he  reached  there,  everybody  thought  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  the  clergyman  who  was 
sent  for ;  but  the  old  man  insisted  it  was  the  little  girl. 
She  herself  was  indoors,  and  heard  the  message,  which 
frightened  her  greatly  ;  for  she,  among  the  rest,  had  heard 
the  tales  about  the  devil,  and  about  the  company  of  devils 
rushing  up  out  of  the  sea.  But  she  ha<l  also  heard  that 
there  was  some  one  whom  the  sick  man  was  waiting  to  see, 
and  must  see  before  he  could  die ;  and  she  did  not  think  it 
anywise  strange  that  that  one  should  turn  out  to  be  herself, 
whom  his  wife  had  so  often  fetched  over  to  the  house  be¬ 
fore.  Agnes’  sisters  told  her,  too,  that  one  must  always 
try  to  do  what  dying  folks  wish ;  and  that  if  she  prayed 
nicely  to  God,  nothing  could  do  her  any  harm.  She  be¬ 
lieved  this,  and  let  them  dress  her  to  go. 

It  was  a  cold,  clear  evening,  wherein  she  could  see  long 
dark  shadows  following,  and  hear  echoes  of  the  harness- 
bells  sounding  far  ofif  in  the  forest :  on  the  whole,  she  felt  it 
was  rather  dreadful,  and  she  sat  saying  her  prayers,  with 
her  hands  folded  together  inside  her  muff.  She  did  not 
see  the  devil  anywhere,  neither  did  she  hear  any  company 
of  devils  rushing  up  out  of  the  sea  while  she  rode  along  the 
shore  ;  but  she  saw  many  stars  above  her,  and  light  shin¬ 
ing  straight  before  her  upon  the  mountain-peak.  Up 
around  Botolfs  house,  all  seemed  dismally  ijuiet ;  but  the 
old  peasant  woman  came  out  at  once,  and  carried  Agnes 
indoors,  took  ofif  her  travelling  dress,  and  let  her  warm  her¬ 
self  at  the  fire.  Meanwhile,  the  old  woman  told  her  she 
need  not  be  anywise  afraid  of  the  sick  man,  but  must  just 
go  in  to  him  with  good  courage,  and  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
to  him.  Then,  when  Agnes  had  got  warm,  the  old  woman 
took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  sJf  k  room.  Botolf  lay 
there  with  long  beard  and  hollow  eyes,  and  he  gazed  at  her 
intently ;  but  she  did  not  think  he  looked  dreadful,  and 
she  was  not  afraid. 

“  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  ”  he  whispered. 

She  supposed  she  ought  to  say  “  yes,”  and  she  said 
“  yes,”  accordingly. 

Then  he  smiled,  and  tried  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed, 
but  his  strength  failed,  and  he  remained  lying. 

She  began  at  once  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  but  he 
made  a  movement  as  though  to  bid  her  pause,  and  pointed 
to  bis  breast.  So  she  laid  both  her  bands  there  ;  for  this 
was  what  she  thought  he  intended  her  to  do ;  and  he  di¬ 
rectly  laid  one  of  his  clammy,  ice-cold,  bony  hands  upon 
her  little  warm  ones,  and  then  closed  his  eyes.  When  she 
found  he  did  not  say  anything  after  she  had  finished  the 
prayer,  she  did  not  venture  to  remove  her  hands,  but  just 
began  to  say  it  again. 

When  she  had  said  it  for  the  third  time,  the  old  woman 
came  in,  looked,  and  sanl,  — 

“  You  can  leave  off  now,  my  dear  —  he ’s  gone  1  ” 


MRS.  FURNESS’S  CONCORDANCE.! 

This  work  supplies  an  undoubted  want,  and,  we  are 
happy  to  add,  it  supplies  it  in  an  admirable  manner.  To 
those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  Shakspearean  difficul¬ 
ties  —  of  the  vexed  and  vexatious  ({uestions  of  authenticity 
that  beset  the  thorough  student,  or  of  the  perpetual 
troubles  that  are  connected  with  the  great  dramatist’s  vo¬ 
cabulary  —  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  waste  of  labor  to  have 

*  A  Conccfdanr.^  to  Shaktxptnre'^  Fotms:  an  Index  to  every  Word  tkorein 
contained,  hj  Mn.  llovnoo  llovard  Vutimm.  PtiiUdelphia :  Llpplaeott 
Sc  Oo. 
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chronicled  with  all  possible  pains  and  accuracy  every  word 
that  occurs  in  his  poems.  The  sole  use  that  a  Concordance 
serves  for  such  persons  is  that  it  enables  them  to  find  a 
quotation.  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke’s  famous  compilation  is 
valuable  in  their  eyes  on  this  account  only ;  and  such  an 
end  may  well  seem  to  fail  in  justifying  the  means,  seeing 
that  the  means  involve  weariness  and  painfulness  and 
watchings.  But  far  other  is  the  estimate  of  such  produc¬ 
tions  that  is  made  by  the  student.  Familiar  as  he  is  with 
the  wild  assertions  incessantly  volunteered  as  to  what  is 
Shakspeare’s  and  what  is  not,  he  is  profoundly  grateful  for 
any  help  in  analyzing  the  genuine  work  of  the  poet.  The 
existence  of  Concordances,  and  the  judicious  use  of  them, 
might  have  stifled  half  the  follies  of  which  many  a  critic¬ 
aster  has  been  proudly  guilty.  And  the  age  of  criticasters 
is  not  past ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  only  now  fully  come. 
The  effrontery  of  these  gentry  is  amazing.  They  “  have 
no  bands  ”  in  their  statements.  Conscience  never  makes  a 
coward  of  them.  '  Now  against  such  persons  what  is  the 
antidote  ?  How  arj  we  to  disinfect  ourselves  and  get  rid 
of  them  ?  The  unfailing  antiseptic  is  facts.  They  cannot 
away  with  facts.  Only  let  facts  be  laid  about  everywhere, 
and  they  will  soon  be  e.xtirpated.  For  them  and  their 
kind  it  is  difhcult  to  conceive  a  more  deadly  book  than  a 
Concordance.  It  is  mere  hemlock.  “  By  my  troth”  they 
“  cannot  abide  the  smell  of”  it.  The  appearance,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  companion  volume  to  that  of  Mrs.  Clatke  is  really 
a  memorable  event. 

The  new  volume  is  in  shape  uniform  with  the  valuable 
“  Variorum  Shakespeare  "  now  issuing  by  the  husband  of 
the  compiler.  In  point  of  typography  there  is  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

It  contains  a  record  of  every  word  occurring  in  the 
Poems,  even  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  in  short,  of 
every  word  without  exception.  The  tabulation  of  the,  for 
instance,  occupies  no  less  than  twenty  columns. 

“  As  it  is  Impossible,”  runs  the  Preface,  “  to  limit  the  pur¬ 
poses  fur  which  the  language  of  Shakes()eare  may  be  studied, 
or  to  say  that  the  time  will  not  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already, 
when  his  use  of  every  part  of  speech,  down  to  the  humblest  con¬ 
junction,  will  be  criticised  with  as  much  nicety  as  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  seems  to  me  that  | 
in  the  selection  of  words  to  be  recorded,  no  discretionary  powers  I 
should  be  granted  to  the  ‘  harmless  drudge '  compiling  a  Con-  | 
cordance.  Within  a  year  or  two  a  German  scholar  has  pub-  j 
lished  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages  on  Shakespeare’s  use  of  i 
the  auxiliary  verb  to  do,  and  Abbott’s  Grammar  shows  with 
what  success  the  study  of  Shakespeare’s  language  in  its  minut¬ 
est  particulars  may  be  pursued.  I  have,  therefore,  cited  in  the 
following  pages  every  word  in  his  Poems.”  “ 

Also  the  number  of  the  line,  not  only  the  number  of  the 
poem,  in  which  each  word  occurs  is  given,  a  detail  which 
will  save  the  explorer  many  a  minute.  In  these  two  re¬ 
spects,  Mrs.  Furne-s’s  work  is  more  exact  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke.  In  one  way  it  is  less  complete; 
but  no  one  will  grudge  the  difference. 

“  Having  adopted,”  says  Mrs.  Fumes.s,  “  the  rule  of  recording 
every  word,  I  thought  it  needless  expenditure  of  space  to  insert 
in  every  instance  the  entire  line  in  which  a  word  occurs.  I 
have  given  the  clause  in  which  the  word  stands  and  the  number 
of  the  line,  and  then,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  student,  the  Poems ahemselvcs  are  reprinted  at 
the  end.  If  in  any  case  the  citations  appear  meagre,  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  instantly  accessible.” 

Mrs.  Furness’s  design  is  most  satisfactory;  happily,  the 
execution  is  no  less  so.  Of  course  it  is  improbable  that 
there  are  not  some  few  errors  both  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission.  Mrs.  Furness  is  as  conscious  of  this  possibility 
as  her  “  dearest  foe  ”  —  only  there  cannot  be  any  such 
monster  —  could  be.  “  As  the  pages  are  stereotyped,” 
she  writes,  “  corrections  can  be  made  at  any  time  of  mis¬ 
prints,  against  which  it  seems  no  human  vigilance  can 
guard,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  the  kindness  that  will 
notify  me  of  them.”  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  marvel  if  every 
entry  was  faultless,  or  if  no  claimant  for  enrolment  had 
been  overlooked ;  ibr  there  are  some  83,000  entries,  each 
one  consisting  of  several  words,  and  from  one  to  five  fig¬ 


ures.  Surely  the  most  “  hanging  ”  judge  in  the  world 
would  be  lenient  in  such  a  case,  and  wink  with  the  utmost 
readiness  at  an  occasional  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  composi¬ 
tor’s  fingers. 

Ubi  plura  nitentin  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

We  say  that  everybody  would  be  willing  to  show  indul¬ 
gence  towards  such  a  minute  register.  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  with  all  her  excellence,  is  not  independent  of 
indulgence.  But  we  must  not  speak  as  if  Mrs.  Furness 
stood  in  special  need  of  consideration.  So  far  as  we  have 
at  present  used  her  work,  we  have  only  found  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  executed. 

We  may  just  add,  that  by  “  the  Poems  ”  Mrs.  Furness 
means  the  pieces  usually  printed  along  with  Shakespeare’s 
Plays.  Some  of  them  are  not  by  Shakespeare  ;  but  Mrs. 
Furness  has  done  well,  we  think,  in  following  the  popular 
attribution.  Those  to  whom  her  Concordance  will  be 
most  useful  are  in  no  danger  of  being  misguided. 

We  heartily  thank  Mrs.  F urness  for  her  work.  It  is  a 
credit  to  herself,  to  her  sex,  and  to  her  nation.  Properly 
considered,  it  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  true 
Shakespearean  study,  by  the  side  of  which  much  of  what 

[lasses  for  Shakespearean  lore  is  shown  in  its  full  worth- 
essness. 


1  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

j  The  author  of  “  Guy  Livingstone  ”  is  out  with  a  new 
!  novel. 

I  A  London  firm  (Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Gtilpin)  have  in 
i  preparation,  and  will  shortly  publish  in  serial  form,  a  com- 
I  prebensive  illustrated  history  of  the  United  States. 

!  A  Vis'.NNKSE  lady  has  given,  as  a  subscription  to  the 
}  proposed  statue  to  Schubert,  three  manuscript  works  by 
I  him,  two  psalms  and  a  serenade,  the  words  by  Grillparzer. 

Mk.  William  Black,  the  author  of  “A  Princess  of 
Thule,”  etc.,  is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  briefer 
sketches  under  the  title  of  “  The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and 
Other  Stories.”  The  chief  story,  giving  the  title,  is 
Hebridean,  and  deals  with  the  life  of  the  fisher-people. 

The  last  number  of  The  Saturday  Review  makes  the 
following  surprising  statement :  “  We  have  next  to  notice 
a  handsome  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,’  published  by  Messrs.  Roberts  of  Boston,  and  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  the  American  artist,  Mr.  Konewka.” 

A  Paragraph  in  the  Daily  News  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  monument  to  Runyan  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
erected  by  public  subscription  in  1862,  is  already  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state.  The  figure  of  Bunyan  is  crumbling 
away  in  places,  and  much  wanton  injury  has  been  done  to 
the  bas-reliefs. 

The  “  newest  toy  out”  in  Paris  is  the  evasion  trick,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  little  tower  in  colored  tin ;  a  soldier  in  lead  is 
suspended  by  a  thread  over  a  little  boat  below,  and  the 
ability  consists  in  turning  a  bit  of  wire,  which,  sending  the 
boat  round  the  tower,  will  cause  it  to  arrive  at  the  moment 
when  the  soldier  drops,  and  so  receive  him. 

Signor  Verdi  has  just  obtained  an  injunction  in  the 
local  court  of  Boulogne  to  prevent  the  performance  of  his 
“  Messe  ”  without  orchestral  accompaniments.  The  con¬ 
ductor  proposed  to  give  the  Mass  with  an  accompaniment 
of  four  pianos,  to  which  the  composer  strongly  objected, 
and,  finding  remonstrances  useless,  took  legal  proceedings.] 

An  endeavor  is  now  being  made  to  have  some  of  the 
London  music  halls  opened  on  Sundays  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  concerts  of  sacred  music,  in  pursuance  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  National  Sunday  League,  an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  England  what  is 
known  as  a  ”  Continental  Sunday.”  The  same  society 
have  originated  the  movement  for  the  opening  of  museums 
on  Sundays. 
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1874.] 

Rossini  had  a  favorite  provision  merchant.  One  day 
the  latter  rather  bashfully  said  to  Rossini,  “  I  have  for  a 
long  time  wanted  to  ask  you  a  favor.”  “  Name  it,”  said 
the  maestro.  “  It  is,”  replied  the  merchant,  “  that  you  will 
give  me  your  photograph,  with  a  few  words  under  it.” 

“  Willingly,”  responded  Rossini,  and  he  took  a  photograph 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  under  it,  “  To  the  friend 
of  my  stomach.” 

A  Strasbourg  paper  complains  of  the  production  of  ar¬ 
tificial  wine  at  Kehl,  where  there  is  a  large  establishment 
much  patronized  by  Strasbourg  wine-merchants,  into  which 
a  grape  has  never  entered.  This  colored  and  sweetened 
Rhine  water  is  recognized  by  the  Excise  as  grape  wine. 

In  the  Rheingau  and  the  Palatinate  there  are  hundreds  of 
similar  establishments.  The  Rhenish  and  Alsacian  wine¬ 
growers  intend  to  urge  the  sReichstag  to  pass  a  stringent 
law  against  the  falsification  of  wine  and  other  drinks. , 

A  MAN  named  Justin  has  just  died  at  BicStre,  whose 
lunacy  had  a  very  singular  origin,  lie  was  an  exhibitor 
of  waxwork  figures,  and  one  of  his  models  was  the  figure 
of  a  young  girl,  remarkable  for  her  graceful  form  and  per¬ 
fect  features,  her  hair  falling  in  long  curls  over  her  naked 
shoulders.  Justin  showed  a  latent  insanity  long  before  his 
mind  actually  gave  way,  for  he  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  his  waxen  Galatea,  and  would  contemplate  her  in  si¬ 
lent  admiration  for  hours.  His  wife  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  the  matter  with  such  indifference,  but  her  remon-  I 
strances  only  infuriated  him.  One  day  she  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  she  gave  to  the  wax  beauty  sundry  blows  ! 
with  a  broomstick.  The  enraged  husband  then  tried  to  I 
kill  his  wife,  but  neighbors  interfered,  and  saved  her  from  j 
his  violence.  Deprived  of  his  treasure,  be  went  mad,  and  i 
sojourned  at  Bicetre  five  years.  To  the  last,  it  is  said,  the  i 
vision  of  his  inanimate  charmer  was  before  him. 

The  details  of  a  case  of  poisoning  reported  from  Wait- 
zen  by  the  Spenersche  Zeitung  recall  these  refinements  of 
murderous  science.  The  daughter  of  a  physician  in  that 
place  fell  dead  in  her  father’s  room,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  she  had  died  from  poison.  She  had  a  suitor  whose 
courtship  was  not  regarded  by  her  parents  with  a  favora¬ 
ble  eye,  and  she  was,  after  a  time,  induced  to  contemplate 
marriage  with  another.  The  wedding  was  to  take  place 
in  a  week,  when  she  took  a  walk  with  her  former  lover,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  left  her  at  her  own  door,  and  then 
went  down  to  his  father’s  country  place.  He  there  con¬ 
fessed  that  be  had  placed  a  strong  poison,  the  smell  of  | 
which  alone  will  kill,  in  the  pocket  of  his  beloved,  knowing  | 
that  as  soon  as  she  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  a  ' 
fatal  result  would  follow.  It  appears  from  the  event  that 
he  had  not  miscalculated  the  powers  of  the  drug,  the  nat¬ 
ure  of  which  has  not  yet  transpired. 

The  Rappel  states  that  MM.  Monduit  Bdchet  et  Cle., 
who  were  charged  with  the  restoration  of  the  Colonne 
Venddme,  have  nearly  completed  their  difficult  work,  and 
that  the  column  will  probably  be  set  up  again  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn.  The  Venddme  Column  was  not  erected 
according  to  the  original  idea  of  Napoleon  I.  The  first  de¬ 
cree  for  its  erection  is  dated  October  1,  1803,  and  is  signed 
by  the  First  Consul.  By  this  decree  we  find  that  the  de¬ 
sign  for  the  column  was  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Trajan  at 
Rome,  that  it  was  to  be  ornamented  with  108  bronze  figures 
representing  the  departments  of  the  Republic,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  pedestal  adorned  with  olive  leaves,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  statue  of  Charlemagne,  the  representative 
monarch  of  France,  was  to  be  placed.  But  all  this  was 
changed  after  the  great  victories  of  1806.  The  column 
was  then  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  “  Grande  Armee,” 
and  was  cast  from  1200  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy,  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  taking  the  place  of  Charlemagne.  He  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  classical  costume,  but  before  long  the  well-known 
figure  of  “  Le  petit  Caporal  ”  was  set  up. 

A  REMARKABLE  pedestrian  feat  has,  according  to  the 
Finama  of  Alexandria,  been  lately  performed  by  an  Italian 


named  Giuseppe  Ricci,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  taken 
rather  a  long  constitutional.  Having  come  some  months 
ago  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  Ricci 
resolved  to  return  to  Alexandria.  A  slight  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  arose  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  journey, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  his  having  no  money,  —  a  serious 
drawback  to  a  bond  Jide  traveller,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  “  wretched  impotence  of  gold,”  it  is  uncommonly 
difficult  to  travel  comfortably  without  it.  Ricci  at  first 
tried  to  work  his  passage  back  in  a  steamer  or  ship,  but 
failing  also  in  this  endeavor  he  set  his  face  resolutely 
southwards,  and  determined  to  work  or  beg  his  way  to 
Egypt.  He  accordingly  started  off  “  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches,”  and  after  marching  for  158 
days  across  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  he  arrived  in  safety  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  where,  by  latest  accounts,  he  was  enjoying  the 
repose  he  was  justly  entitled  to  after  bis  fatiguing  walk. 

I  A  HIATUS  in  a  theatrical  placard  caused  by  an  over- 
I  sight  or  a  practical  joke  has  lately  mystified  the  public  of 
I  Bordeaux.  The  talented  actress  Mile.  Paola  Marid  has 
I  been  delighting  play-goers  in  that  city  ;  but  as  the  time  of 
j  her  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  drew  to  a  close, 
j  the  manager  of  the  Th^5tre  Fran9ais  posted  up  a  notice 
stating  that  the  engagement  of  Mile.  Paola  Marie  expiring 
on  Friday  next,  the  “  Perichole  ”  would  be  played  but 
four  times  more.  The  words  “  the  engagement  of  ”  did 
not,  however,  appear  on  the  placard,  which  therefore  bore 
the  sinister  announcement  that.  Mile.  Paola  Marie  expir¬ 
ing  on  F riday  next,  the  “  Pdrichole  ”  would  be  played  but 
four  times  more.  The  faithful  admirers  who  hastened  to 
pay  their  last  homage  to  the  popular  actress  and  to  witness 
these  four  “  positively  the  last  ”  performances  sought  in 
vain,  it  seems,  for  any  symptom,  in  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  their  favorite,  of  a  state  of  health  justifying  so 
serious  a  reason  for  the  cessation  of  her  performance  of  the 
part  of  Offenbach’s  lively  heroine.  They  took  care,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  many  favorable  signs,  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side  by  showering  down  in  the  shape  of  bouquets  as  many 
“  sweets  to  the  sweet  ”  as  graced  the  fair  Ophelia’s 
funeral.  ' 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  has  written  a  singularly 
interesting  account  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  disin¬ 
terment  of  the  Coliseum,  now  proceeding  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Signor  Rosa-;  and  the  picture  which  it  presents  of 
the  engineering  ingenuity,  as  well  as  architectural  splendor, 
which  the  Romans  devoted  to  their  truculent  sports  is 
rather  awful.  The  excavations  have  now  laid  bare  part  of 
the  Arena,  which  is  proved  to  have  been  a  solid  floor, 
paved  with  herring-bone  work,  and  not  a  movable  plat¬ 
form.  Upon  the  arena  converged  a  number  of  large,  tun¬ 
nel-shaped  corridors,  having  a  series  of  lateral  chambers, 
vast  enough  to  accommodate  scores  of  animals,  and  with 
an  adjustment  of  gates  such  that,  without  danger  to  the 
I  keepers,  even  the  hundred  lions,  recorded  by  Vopiscus  as 
having  bounded  on  its  floor  together,  might  ^  admitted  to 
the  view  of  the  87,000  lords  of  creation  in  the  Amphithea¬ 
tre.  A  magnificent  corridor,  not  yet  perfectly  cleared,  but 
having  evidently  no  lateral  galleries,  doubtless  represents 
the  passage  through  which  the  gladiator  emerged  to  his 
duel  and  the  martyr  to  his  cross.  Through  it,  too,  it  would 
seem,  were  removed  the  slaughtered  corpses  and  carcasses, 
while  the  applause  of  the  audience  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
other  beasts  waiting  for  their  gates  to  swing  round  must 
have  made  terrible  harmonies. 

I  The  Afonileur  de  V Armee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
j  the  sword  of  the  late  Latour  d’Auvergne,  “  premier  Grena- 
I  dier  de  la  France,”  has  been  left  by  his  nephew,  lately 
I  deceased,  to  Garibaldi;  and  the  French  military  journal 
i  expresses  a  hope  that  some  means  may  be  taken  tor  pre¬ 
venting  its  departure  from  France,  so  that  it  may  remain 
as  an  heirloom  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  family,  of  the 
illustrious  private.  Latour  d’Auvergne  was  killed  just 
seventy-four  years  ago,  at  Oberhausen ;  and  the  curious 
and  somewhat  melodramatic  practice  was  thereupon 
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adopted  in  the  46th  half-brigade,  to  which  Latour  d’Au- 
vergne  belonged,  of  treating  him  as  though  he  were  still 
alive  and  with  his  regiment,  until,  on  bis  name  being 
called  out,  some  one  replied,  “  Mort  au  champ  d’honneur  1  ” 

It  appears  that  this  custom,  which  was  at  length  aban¬ 
doned,  has  lately  been  reintroduced  by  the  present  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  46th  half-brigade.  Colonel  Aubry  ;  and 
that  when  at  Satory,  where  the  46th  half-brigade  is  now 
stationed,  the  Grenadier  Latour  d’ Auvergne  is  asked  for, 
(be  regulation  answer,  “  Mort  au  champ  d’honneur,”  is 
pronounced.  I^atour  d’ Auvergne’s  sword  hangs  in  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides,  —  called,  when  it  was  first  placed 
there  by  the  Republicans,  “  Temple  of  Mars,” —  and  proba¬ 
bly  on  receiving  it  Garibaldi  will  restore  it  to  what  has 
been  its  resting-place  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
women,  in  their  search  for  employment,  have  never  turned 
their  attention  towards  that  of  “  mutes  ”  at  funerals.  The 
duties  of  a  mute  are  such  as  could  not  only  be  well  per¬ 
formed  by  woman,  but  are  in  many  ways  peculiarly  adapted 
for  her.  As  a  mute  she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
ercising  her  taste  in  quiet,  unpretentious  garments,  and  of 
preserving  silence;  she  would  also  be  regarded  with  a 
sober  seriousness  while  engaged  in  her  duties,  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  gratifying  to  the  strong-minded  of  her 
sex.  A  most  successful  funeral  in  which  woman  played  an 
important  part  took  place  at  Padua  in  1518,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  respects,  the  arrangements  of  this  funeral  were  in 
all  ways  less  depressing  than  the  run  of  ordinary  burials. 
An  eminent  lawyer,  by  name  Lodovicb  Cartusius,  who 
died  in  July  of  that  year,  before  his  death  strictly  forbade 
his  relations  to  shed  any  tears  at  his  funeral,  and  enforced 
this  order  on  his  heir  by  a  heavy  penalty  in  case  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  He  further  directed  that  fiddlers  should  take 
the  place  of  mourners  on  the  sad  occasion,  and  that  twelve  | 
maids  in  green  habits  should  carry  his  remains  to  the  ' 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  he  was  buried,  the  ceremony  ^ 
to  be  enlivened  by  songs  from  these  ladies,  who  were  to  be 
recompensed  for  the  service  by  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
allotted  for  their  marriage  portions.  The  monks  of  the 
convent  at  Padua,  who  were  invited  to  the  funeral,  were 
on  no  account  to  wear  black  habits,  lest  they  should  throw 
a  gloom  over  the  cheerfulness  of  the  procession.  If  funer-  I 
als  were  conducted  in  this  fashion,  there  would  perhaps  | 
be  a  fainter  call  for  cremation,  and  woman  would  have  no 
necessity  for  repressing  her  natural  delight  at  the  obsequies 
of  man. 

Garibaldi’s  new  work,  “  I  Mille,"  has  appeared  at  Turin 
in  the  form  of  a  handsome  volume,  consisting  of  450  pages, 
and  having  a  title-page  inscribed  with  Petrarch’s  lines  :  — 

“  Virtu  contra  furore  * 

.'rendei^  I’armi  e  fia  il  combatter  corto, 

Ch^  I’antico  valore  | 

Negl'  Ttalico  cor  non  i  ancor  morto.” 

It  has  a  long  preface,  addressed  to  the  youth  of  Italy,  who 
are  reminded  that  politics  are  every  man’s  concern,  since 
each  one  has  an  interest  in  knowing  whether  his  bark  will  be 
steered  against  rocks,  or  turned  straight  to  port.  Appeal-  I 
ing  to  the  Roman  youth  specially,  he  begs  that  such  an  I 
example  of  quiet,  dignified  energy  may  be  set  by  them,  that  | 
their  city  shall  be  as  a  pole-star  to  every  other  Italian  com¬ 
munity,  until  Italy  shall  have  secured  her  place  as  a  flour¬ 
ishing*  and  honored  land.  The  main  part  of  the  work, 
comprising  sixty-three  chapters,  is  occupied  with  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  exploits  of  the  thousand  volunteers,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  It  concludes  with  an  address  to 
the  4322  subscribers  for  the  volume,  who  are  assured  that 
the  author  feels  that  his  active  share  in  political  events  is 
over,  and  that  in  giving  them  this  work  as  a  memento  of 
his  past  exertions  for  his  fatherland,  he  is  conscious  of  the  | 
faults  which  it  exhibits,  regrets  he  was  unable  to  produce  { 
anything  more  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  and  assures 
them  of  his  sympathy.  It  appears  that  only  1942  persons 
have  paid  in  their  subscription  of  five  francs,  but  the  money 
thus  obtained  has  already  been  disposed  of,  and  after  pay¬ 


ing  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  work,  the  manag¬ 
ing  committee  have  invested  the  surplus  in  Italian  stocks, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

A  ROMANCR  in  very  high  life  has  just  been  brought  to 
its  last  act.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  South  German 
nobles  was  the  Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis.  He  had  been 
Minister  to  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  present  King.  It  is  this  son  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  German  romance.  Long  ago  the  Lord  of  Bur¬ 
leigh  chose  his  wife  from  the  peasantry,  and  King  Co- 
hetua  swore  a  Royal  oath  that  a  beggar  maid  should  be 
is  bride;  but  neither  of  these  traditional  lovers  went  so  far 
as  the  young  Bavarian  Prince  of  our  day.  It  was  an  ob¬ 
scure  actress  who  fascinated  him,  and  for  whom  he  was 
content  to  sacrifice  everything.  These  conventional  words 
meant  a  great  deal  in  this  case.  The  marriage  actually 
was  solemnized,  but  it  was  made  subject  to  conditions  of  a 
very  rigorous  character,  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
bridegroom  as  a  condition  of  the  family  absent.  He  was  to 
renounce  all  bis  paternal  rights,  and  even  his  name.  He 
was  to  be  no  longer  the  Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis,  but  a 
plain  bourgeois,  and  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  allowance 
of  5000  florins.  It  might  seem  that  such  conditions  would 
be  impossible.  The  only  answer  is  that  they  were  exacted, 
that  the  marriage  did  occur,  and  that  the  Prince  descended 
into  plain  M.  de  Pels.  He  had,  however,  a  very  fine  tenor 
voice  and  a  very  beautiful  bride,  and  he  made  bis  dehut  a 
short  time  ago  at  the  theatre  at  Zurich.  The  story  so  far 
reminds  one  of  Mario’s  history,  who  was  Marquis  of  Can- 
dia  in  his  own  right ;  but  here  the  resemblance  ceases. 
The  Swiss  are  not  an  imaginative  people,  and  care  very 
little  for  romantic  sacrifices.  M.  de  Pels  was  hissed  off  the 
stage  at  Zurich,  and  retired  into  private  life.  It  was  easy 
to  descend  from  rank  and  position  ;  it  was  difficult  to  re¬ 
acquire  them.  The  young  Prince  was  brother-in-law  of 
the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of  the  major-domo  to  the 
Court  of  Prince  Oettingen  ;  so  great  efforts  were  made  to 
restore  this  would-be  tenor  within  the  princely  circle.  At 
last  a  way  was  found  to  achieve  the  end.  On  the  Lake  of 
Cbiem,  King  Ludwig  bad  an  estate  known  as  Herreninsel, 
and  there  it  has  been  the  custom  to  give  great  water-par- 
tiea  and  nautical  fetes.  A  theatre  is  to  be  built  there,  of 
which  the  artists  are  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
aristocracy.  Scenes  out  of  Wagner’s  operas  are  to  be  rep¬ 
resented,  and  Offenbach  and  Hervd  are  also  to  appear  on 
the  bills.  But  for  this  distinguished  theatre  a  dignified 
manager  has  to  be  provided,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Bavaria,  who  has  a  taste  for  diplomacy,  has  thus  found  the 
means  of  introducing  her  nephew  within  the  ring-fence  of 
his  native  aristocracy.  The  name  of  Paul  de  Pels,  which 
appeared  in  the  Zurich  playbill,  will  be  heard  of  no  longer, 
and  the  Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis  will  be  known  in  fut¬ 
ure  as  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Palace  and  Master  of  the 
Revels  to  the  young  King  of  Bavaria.  It  is  the  habit  of 
some  foreign  editors  to  admit  statements  into  their  journals 
“  under  all  reserve,”  and  when  this  sentence  is  seen,  it  is 
tacitly  understood  that  imagination  has  something  to  do 
with  the  announcements  ;  but  no  such  qualification  has  ac¬ 
companied  the  reports  of  this  chapter  of  romance. 


MAN’S  NESCIENCE. 

How  soon  Man’s  ray  of  science,  spent. 
Dead  in  the  circling  darkness  falls  I 
As  the  pale  light  to  prisons  lent 
Expires  upon  their  murky  walls. 

The  captive’s  lamp,  that  flickering  shows 
His  cell’s  dim  vault  and  dusky  floor, 
Flares  in  its  socket  to  disclose 

The  chain,  the  lock,  the  iron  door. 

The  grate  that  mocks  the  wistful  breath. 
The  lattice-bars  in  stern  array,  — 

Level  life’s  lurid  walls,  O  Death  ! 

And  give  the  time-imprisoned  Day  I 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  publishers  of  Every  Saturday  announce  to  the  | 
lubscribers  of  that  journal  and  to  the  public  generally,  | 
that  under  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Littell  &  Gay,  | 
Every  Saturday  will,  after  the  number  for  October 
81st,  be  merged  in  Littell’s  Living  Age.  The  two  period¬ 
icals  are  issued  weekly  and  cover  the  same  general  ground, 

80  far  indeed  that  the  contents  of  one  frequently  appear 
in  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
same  6eld  should  be  occupied  by  both.  The  combination 
of  the  two  journals  will  leave  The  Living  Age  the  only  ec¬ 
lectic  weekly  published  in  the  country;  and  the  unexpired  i 
subscriptions  to  Every  Saturday,  and  its  advertising  | 
contracts,  will  be  filled  by  The.  Living  Age.  To  the  readers  \ 
of  Every  Saturday  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  I 
The  Living  .Age ;  it  will  complete  the  serials  now  publish-  j 
ing  in  Every  Saturday,  its  larger  subscription  price  is  I 
made  up  by  its  greater  amount  of  matter,  and  its  reputa-  \ 
tion  is  too  well  established  to  need  words  of  praise  from  us  ' 

CARD  FROM  LITTELL  &  GAY.  ! 

Littell’b  Living  Age,  the  pioneer  in  its  special  ! 
field,  will  on  the  first  of  November,  through  the  arrange-  j 
ment  above  mentioned,  again  become  the  only  periodical 
of  the  country  which  places  before  American  readers  in  j 
cheap  and  convenient  form,  and  at  the  same  time  with  I 
satisfactory  freshness  and  completeness,  the  productions  of  | 
the  ablest  foreign  authors  as  contained  in  the  periodical  ^ 
literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  This  I 
work  it  has  successfully  performed  for  more  than  thirty  I 
years,  and  under  the  arrangement  now  announced,  it  will  | 
go  forward  with  increased  resources  and  vigor.  ! 

It  will  continue  and  complete  the  serials  left  unfinished  ^ 
in  Every  Saturday,  viz.,  the  remarkable  story,  “  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,”  by  Thomas  Hardy,  and  the 
“  Three  Feathers,”  by  the  charming  writer,  William  Black. 
Although  a  higher-priced  periodical,  it  will  be  sent  with¬ 
out  additional  charge  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  subscrip-  | 
tions  to  Every  Saturday  now  on  the  subscription  list  | 
of  Messrs.  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.  i 

The  attention  of  those  who  have  been  purchasing  Ev-  | 
ERY  Saturday  of  booksellers  is  also  respectfully  called 
to  The  Living  Age  as  its  only  substitute,  which  though 
larger  in  price  is  proportionately  larger  in  the  amount  of 
“  the  best  periodical  literature  of  the  world  ”  which  it  pre¬ 
sents.  For  further  particulars  their  attention,  and  that  of 
the  public  generally,  is  invited  to  the  prospectus  of  The 
Living  Age  which  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  Ev¬ 
ery  Saturday.  Particular  notice  of  the  Club  Rates, 
contained  in  the  prospectus,  is  requested,  whereby  sub¬ 
scribers  may  obtain  The  Living  Age  with  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  or  any  other  of  the  leading  American  periodi¬ 
cals,  at  considerably  reduced  rates. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  The  Living  Age 


even  more  than  ever  deserving  oi  mat  large  share  of  pub¬ 
ic  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  always  enjoyed. 

LITTELL  &  GAY, 
Publishers  of  Littei.l’s  Living  Age. 

17  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

NOTES. 

-  "he  November  Atlantic  will  contain  a  fa  ihful  sketch 
of  a  Southern  negro  woman,  by  “  Mark  Twain.”  The  hu¬ 
morist  scarcely  appears  at  all  in  his  own  person,  but  he 
puts  the  character  he  draws  in  a  very  clear  light. 

—  “  William  Story  has  finished  in  the  clay,”  says  a  cor¬ 
respondent  writing  from  Rome,  “  a  statue  of  Alcestis.  The 
figure  is  of  heroic  size,  standing,  and  represents  the  de¬ 
voted  wife  in  the  first  moment  of  her  return  to  life  and  the 
upper  world  from  the  shades,  redeemed  from  the  death  she 
had  voluntarily  accepted,  as  the  condition  of  her  husband’s 
life,  by  the  enterprise  and  might  of  Hercules.  Tliose  who 
have  never  made  acquaintance  with  the  myth  from  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides  may  probably  have  been  familiar¬ 
ized  with  it  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  more  recent  poems.  Mr.  Story  shows  her  to  us  at 
the  moment  she  is  stepping  into  the  new  life  to  which  she 
has  been  rcconducted  from  the  death  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself.  And  perhaps  what  first  strikes  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  the  completeness  with  which  the  story  is  told 
combined  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means  used, 
for  the  telling  of  it.  A  female  form,  with  head  and  face, 
slightly  raised,  clad  in  soft  drapery,  which  falls  from  the 
hinder  half  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  so  as  to  hide  half  of 
them,  in  the  simplest  and  apparently  most  unstudied  folds 
gathering  her  drapery  about  her  with  her  right  hand  and 
arm,  visible  from  the  elbow  downward,  and  with  the  right 
leg  and  foot  advanced  (so  far  only  as  to  show  the  front 
half  of  the  advancing  foot  below  the  falling  robe),  is  ad¬ 
vancing  with  slow  and  hesitating  ste;^  toward  the  specta¬ 
tor.  The  left  leg  and  foot  follow  doubtfully  and  almost 
reluctantly.  And  the  left  arm  a^d  hand  hang  by  her  side 
with  an  entire  absence  of  action,  the  truly  wonderful  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  which  is  more  eloquent  of  all  that  the  artbt 
lias  to  tell  the  spectator,  than  any  conceivable  action  could 
be.  The  face  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  the  full  arch  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  large  in  the  development  which  b 
deemed  to  indicate  the  vigor  of  the  moral  feelings,  together 
with  the  purity  and  openness  of  the  features,  speaks  the 

I  woman  capable  of  acting  as  the  myth  tells  us  that  Alces¬ 
tis  acted.  The  face  is  in  no  wise  clouded  by  doubt.  It  is 
open,  frank,  and  full  of  the  gentle  fearlessness  which  is  a 
large  constituent  part  in  the  noblest  female  natures.  But 
it  is  full  also  of  unbounded  surprise,  and  o  a  gradual  rec- 
I  ognition  of  the  truth  of  the  marvel  which  has  happened  to 
I  her.  Mr.  Story’s  reputation  already  stands  very  high ; 

!  but  if  I  am  not  wholly  mistaken,  the  Alcestis  will  add 
j  to  it.” 

i  —  It  is  noticeable  in  running  the  eye  over  recent  in- 
I  ventions  and  patents,  how  many  have  reference  to  rail- 
!  ways  and  affect  the  travelling  public :  inventions  to  im- 
I  prove  couplings  and  brakes,  improved  smoke-stack  and 
spark-arrestors,  and  among  others  an  improved  car  step, 

I  which  is  apparently  one  of  those  elaborate  improvements 
which  are  intended  to  prevent  people  who  use  horse-cars 
from  distressing  conductors  by  running  unnecessary  risks. 

'  Each  step  is  so  arranged  that  by  moving  a  hand  lever  the 
I  conductor  can  raise  it  or  turn  it  on  hinges  so  as  to  cap 
over  the  edge  of  the  platform.  On  the  entrance  or  exit 
I  of  the  passenger,  the  step  is  lowered,  and  the  weight  of 
1  the  person,  acting  on  suitable  levers,  moves  spring  pawls. 
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and,  through  them,  a  ratchet-wheel  governing  a  dial  above 
the  car  door,  which  registers  the  fact ;  so  that  every  time 
a  person  gets  oflf  the  crowded  car  to  accommodate  a  pas¬ 
senger,  he  counts  one  for  the  conductor.  In  addition  to 
their  office  of  operating  the  registering  apparatus,  the  steps 
prevent  passengers  getting  on  or  off  the  cars  at  will,  where¬ 
by  many  accidents  are  avoided.  They  are  also  a  check  on 
the  conductor,  since  a  failure  to  raise  the  steps  while  the 
car  is  in  motion  would  be  considered  equivalent  to  an 
attempt  to  defraud  the  railroad  company. 

—  Archseological  students,  says  Frank  Leslie,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  much  gratified  with  the  opening  of  two  new  fields 
for  investigation  —  one  in  Southern  Arizona,  the  other  in 
Illinois.  About  a  year  ago  the  construction  of  irrigating 
canals  was  commenced  in  the  Pueblo  Viejo  Valley,  lying 
on  the  south  of  the  Gila  River.  While  thus  at  work,  sur¬ 
veyors  very  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  chain  of  cities  in 
ruins,  in  some  instances  the  walls  being  above  the  surface. 
An  examination  of  the  countless  tumuli  in  the  vicinity  re¬ 
vealed  large  quantities  of  pottery,  household  utensils,  and 
human  bones,  but  no  weapons  of  war.  Some  of  the  ham¬ 
mers  or  axes  were  of  a  quality  of  stone  harder  than  any 
now  in  use,  while  of  the  clay  vessels  many  showed  the 
clearest  evidences  of  the  Roman  style  of  decoration.  Peb¬ 
bles  of  ebony  hue  externally,  but  transparent  when  held  to 
the  light,  were  scattered  about.  Various  conjectures  were 
formed  of  the  race  of  people  who  built  and  inhabited  these 
cities,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  destruction.  From  the 
quantity  of  human  bones  and  the  mass  of  charcoal  lying 
close  to  them,  it  is  possible  either  that  the  cities  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  or  that  the  places  in  question  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  purpose  of  cremation.  Some  have  considered 
these  remains  as  representing  a  semi-civilized  tribe  con¬ 
quered  by  Montezuma;  while  others  claim  that  Mexico  nev¬ 
er  produced  specimens  of  pottery  similar  to  those  of  this 
place.  The  second  field  is  a  high  table-land  on  Rock  River, 
Illinois,  some  six  miles  from  Rockford  City.  Excavations 
were  made  in  a  great  mound,  and  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
a  tablet  of  Niagara  spar  was  found,  with  traced  and  bevelled 
edges,  and  a  series  of  eccentric  carvings  that  probably 
were  designed  to  perpetuate  some  event.  Six  of  the  figures 
correspond  perfectly  with  Libyan  characters,  letters  of  the 
oldest  African  nations.  Fourteen  distinct  figures  may  be 
traced  on  the  tablet,  including  those  of  a  well-formed  fish, 
a  lizard,  and  two  serpents.  As  in  Arizona,  a  quantity  of 
bones  and  small  pieces  of  rock  exhibiting  perfect  fin-marks 
were  found  near  the  tablet.  This  is  the  most  recent  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  work  of  the  Mound-builders  in  the  West ; 
and  as  further  excavations  are  to  be  made,  many  theories 
concerning  the  early  settlement  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia  may  be  established 
thereby. 

—  A  board  of  cavalry  officers  has  just  reported  on  the 
equipments  of  the  service,  which  have  hitherto  been  rather 
clumsy,  though  capable  of  standing  a  good  deal  of  wear 
and  tear.  The  board  suggests  but  few  alterations,  all 
tending  to  lightness  and  service,  but  is  very  particular  as 
to  the  minutise  of  shaping  saddle-trees,  the  great  deficiency 
in  our  cavalry  sets  being  in  the  awkward  fits  of  saddles,  and 
consequent  sore  backs  among  the  horses.  The  new  saddle 
is  a  model  of  lightness  and  strength,  without  flaps,  and 
provided  with  saddle-hags  that  will  really  be  of  use  to  a 
soldier,  holding  all  he  needs  except  forage,  which  is  carried 
in  the  useful  forage  sack,  invented  but  not  patented  by  our 
rough  and  ready  dragoons  during  the  civil  war.  The  only 
item  that  remains,  which  seems  subject  to  rapid  decay,  is 
the  wooden  stirrup,  which  is  substantially  unchanged. 
The  old  heavy  hit  gives  place  to  one  seven  ounces  lighter, 


i  and  the  felt  saddle-cloth  is  to  be  used  on  requisition,  to- 
I  gether  with  a  really  serviceable  saddle-blanket.  In  ac- 
I  coutrements,  the  most  noticeable  change  is  a  set  of  car- 
‘  tridge  loops  on  the  belt,  invented  by  General  Ilazen,  for 
j  the  rapid  use  of  metallic  ammunition.  The  cartridge-boxes 
I  are  also  improved  in  shape.  A  nose-bag,  perforated  for 
I  ventilation,  is  to  be  added  to  the  present  eejuipment. 

I  — Tlie  Troy  papers  contain  accounts  of  a  wonderful 
{  piece  of  mechanism  which  has  recently  been  produced  by 
F.  Shroeder,  an  Amsterdam  jeweller.  It  is  called  the 
“  Great  Mechanical  City,”  and  is  twenty  feet  long  by  fif¬ 
teen  wide.  There  are  houses,  castles,  churches,  and  stores 
in  it,  just  as  they  appear  in  almost  any  European  city. 
People  walk  and  ride  about.  Horses  and  wagons  and 
j  railway  cars  pass  through  the  streets.  Boats  pass  up  and 
down  the  river,  while  some  are  loading  and  others  unload¬ 
ing  at  the  docks.  Mills  are  in  motion.  A  fountain  plays 
in  the  public  park,  and  a  band  of  musicians  fills  the  air 
with  melody.  There  are  also  forts  with  soldiers  parading 
about  them,  blacksmith’s  shops  with  artisans  at  work  in 
them,  and  pleasure  gardens  with  people  dancing  in  them. 
Other  scenes  go  to  make  this  a  wonderful  structure  indeed. 

—  In  his  “  Key  to  North  American  Birds,”  Mr.  Coues 
expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  English  sparrow 
would  molest  and  drive  away  our  native  species.  He  now 
writes  to  the  American  Naturalist  that  these  apprehen¬ 
sions  have  already  been  verified.  From  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gentry,  it  appears  that,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  the  English  sparrows  are 
driving  away  the  robins,  blue-birds,  and  native  sparrows. 
“  They  increase  so  rapidly,  and  are  so  pugnacious,  that 
our  smaller  native  birds  are  compelled  to  seek  quarters 
elsewhere.”  It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  Mr.  Coues 
has  already  been  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow,  but  also  for  other  reasons.  He  holds  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  them  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
good  they  do  in  destroying  certain  insects  has  been  over¬ 
rated.  The  time  will  come,  he  says,  when  it  will  be 
deemed  advisable  to  take  measures  to  get  rid  of  these 
birds,  or  at  least  to  check  their  increase. 

—  A  gentlewoman  who  lives  in  St  Mark’s  Place,  New 
York  city,  says  the  New  York  Observer,  owns  a  pure-bred 
Spanish  spaniel,which  sometime  agoevinced  a  musical  talent. 
One  day  its  mistress  was  singing  “  No  one  to  love,”  and 
was  surprised  at  hearing  the  dog  join  in  the  song ;  and 
turning  round  she  saw  it  standing  on  its  hind  feet,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  keep  time  with  the  music.  Taking  it  in  her  lap 
she  resumed  the  song,  and  the  dog,  sitting  on  its  haunches, 
with  its  fore  paws  on  her  neck,  threw  its  head  back  and 
began  to  bowl,  keeping  perfect  time  with  her,  stopping  to 
take  breath  when  she  stopped,  and  taking  up  a  new  strain 
when  she  commenced.  The  dog  seems  to  have  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  this  song  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
it  to  join  in  when  any  other  is  being  sung ;  in  fact,  it 
manifests  great  uneasiness  at  hearing  any  other,  but  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  striking  up  of  the  well-known  strains  its 
agitation  ceases,  and  wagging  its  tail  with  joy,  it  joins  in 
the  song. 

—  The  number  of  canary  birds  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  900,000,  of  which  number  300,000  were  im¬ 
ported  last  year.  Additions  come  only  from  importation, 
since  the  number  raised  in  this  country,  yearly,  only  about 
equals  the  number  lost  through  various  causes.  Of  other 
cage  birds  there  are  about  100,000,  and  the  whole  con¬ 
sume  about  175,000  bushels  of  seed  in  a  year.  Of  this 
amount  more  than  two  thirds  is  canary-seed,  and  the  rest 
is  hemp-seed,  rape-seed,  millet,  cracked  wheat,  etc.,  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $2,000,000  annually. 


